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The Week. 


MHE Louisiana commission has brought its labors to a more sue 
cessful end than seemed at the outset possible, It has, to be sure, 
effected no external change in the Louisiana situation that would 


not have been effected by the simple withdrawal of the troops with 


out the intervention of a eommission; but it bas given a moral 


} 


weight to the proeeedin of the unified Legislature whieh would 


otherwise be wanting, and. we suppose, this will almost of necessity 
result in the recognition of the new conservative Senator, Judge 


Spofford, who is spoken of as a man of excellent standing, by the 


Senate, and the final dispersal of the Louisiana claimants. On 


Friday the President issued orders for the withdrawal of the troaps, 
and on the same day a sufficient number of members, eleeted on 
he faee of the returns, went over to Nicholls to give him a legal 
legislature. On Saturday the rest followed, headed by Warmoth, 


vho, according to the Tribune correspondent, has turned the crisis 


to good profit by selling State bonds “short” on a declining market 
caused by his earnest support of Packard, and buying them on a 
rising market caused partly by the general conviction that Packard 
bad no chance, and partly by his own earnest efforts in private to 
vet enough members to desert Packard to give Nicholls a quorum. 

} 


The Democrats then proceeded to pas otf all the publie servants 


who, as employees of Packard, have given so much of their time 
and thought to the work of government in New Orleans for the 
past four months, and the “ Packard Legislature ” ceased to exist. 
At twelve 
St. Louis Hotel to the barracks outside New Orleans, removing 


+1 


o'clock on Tuesday the troops were marched from the 
from the South the last trace of the bitter conflict whieh for tive 
years wasted half the country with tire and sword, and lett behind 
it the lewac Vy ola political curse that only now, after twelve added 
vears of fraud, misgovernment, violence, und anarchy, bas spent its 
force. There is to be a jubilee in Louisiana over their deliverance, 
as there has been in South Carolina, and there well might be others 
North, which shared 


with the South in the distress, dishonor. and shame of the ** South- 


quite as hearty and sincere throughout the 


ern Question,” as it shares now in the relief from them. Now that 
it has come, the change to a better state of things must be rapid 
We may look forward to an cra, not of perfect government, but of 


intelligent and ealm discussion of the great political problems which 


call for settlement by orderly and legal means, and of a national 
habit so fixed and peaceful that we shall be able to look back upon 
the distracted politics of the country since the close of the war as 
no better than those of “* kites and crows.” 


Packard has maintained himself so firmly at the head of his 
‘“ oovernment ”’ that we are afraid we shall now be treated to 
eulogies of bim also on the ‘“‘magnificent fight ” theorv. Aceording 
to this theory, no matter what kind of person you have been, or 
what you are charged with, if you do not confess or fly, but stand 
your ground and shout and brazen it out, you are entitled to 
much sympathy, and even to admiration. But it must be born 
in mind that Packard is not a new man in polities. He has for 
several years been laboring for the colored man down in Louisiana, 
as United states marshal and the colleague of Mr. Casey, the late 
President’s brother-in-law. These two worthies have been all 
along at the head of the 
and probably no State has been able to show a more raseally pair 


property-holders had 


tion In that State 


‘‘Custom-house fac 


te 


of politicians. Long before the unfortunate | 
attempted to save themselves by meddling in polities, this coup 
had quarrelled with the Warmoth portion of Republicans over 


their plunder, and it was in this quarrel that Casey used the 


| 


United States revenue-eutter to eoneeal for twelve davs me 
of the Warmoth Legislature from the pursuit of the set 
arms. Paekard, in) 1872, plaved his part by getting’ from Jud 
Durell the famous * midnight order”—ar ite order, too, ¢ 
ing the United States marshal to seize d hold the State-H: 
and prevent all persons from assembling the \ 
of the Warmoth canvass of the votes, and to per 
of sueh persons as the marshal thought « er os \\ 
this order Packard did seize the St iiouse d act 
ized the Legislature to suit himself. and got a mediate ve 
nition of the government thus set up, by tele t \\ 
ton Durell afterwards resigned to. es ‘ 
Paekard has not vet been punished for seve Vt soa is 
His appearance as governor has been a huge but t 
plece of Impudence, and the only thing to whieh he t 
Iisa chance of atoning to the State and the country by work t 
honest calling. 

Che comments made by t} ortion o \ 
to President Haves p liev a he Sour] q 1 
course in sealing up the oftic of the R ( State 
ing the decision of the courts ) their tit t! roan 
of the utterly perverting effect on the So 
culty as managed by General Grant Suel thers evident 
to think that the accession of Hampton to power is the 
treaty between two high contracting parties, like Russia and 1 
key, and not of the obedience of an American President to thy 
and they talk as if any violation of the eonditio t the tre \ 
Hampton would justify the President in again oeeupving Ss 
Carolina with troops as a guarantee, just as Russia might oc 
Bulgaria in order to punish the pertidy of the Sult 3 
that there Was and is no treaty in the matter. If the troops we 
properly in South Carolina, they were there under the law 
been properly withdrawn, thev have been withdrawn under the \ 
Hampton's dealings with Cardo d the other State s, bow 
ever arbitrary or pertidious, coneern Presideut Haves no more t] 
the deal s of Governor Robinson with the New York State Sena 
and it is the duty of all journalists wl t Southern co VEPSV 
has bemuddled to turn the eves away f South ¢ d 
Louisiana for as 1 Vv days as me nec \ re e idea 
hrmomiv re bedded it thei brains that thet Is this I ) eg | 
only one kind of Scate and only one k Gove As regards the 
propriety of Hampton's action there 1 be tle d of j It 
wi ild tt bh oh \ approved here in N¢ LW rk I | } ( l 
Scances The State officers eleeted on the Chat t eket are 
mostly bad characters, the legit e successors of the Seott Rin 
and there are the same reasons for shut them out of the public 
otices pe lente fe, that there ere ) vett ¢ Tweed, Connoal] 
and Hall out of the City H me fter the discovery of 
their frauds, had t t been possible (x ern Hampton would 
have been false to his duty if. with ruin threatening the State, he 
had left them for one moment longer than he could help in posses 
sion of the public books, papers, and vouchers 

It is not surprising. considering the kind of talk one meets witb 
in our own papers on this subject, that the London Times should 
recently, in discussing the Southern troubles, have found fault with 
President Grant fer not having ** eaneelled what had been wrong 
fully done [in Louisiana) and ordered fresh elections,” and. it 
severely s President Haves tor net doing the same thing in 
South Carolina, and tor weakly allowing the title of rival candi 
dates to otfice to be settled by the Supreme Court It evidently ha 
the idea that the State government is merely the subordinate gov 


ernment of a province, the operations of which it is the duty of the 


President to superintend and correct. There is nothing wonderful 











The 


1 of the Republican press and the 


i ( ! ful excus@ 
‘ le i Euro 

, ions of t States 

l 1 aist rl ed the ti hye 
. } ad Arka ( h l Cl } 

! sible to the Federal autho 

i uld be ou ful in 
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Ber 1 Wade, better known as * Old Ben Wade,” of | 
0) tte letter about Ilaves of the most scathing charae- | 
ac he reealls his support of Hayes at the Cineinnati Con- | 
fter What has since * transpired,” with “an indignation 


d bitterness he never felt before.” He says he supposed Hayes | 
th him about the emancipation of the negroes, and about 
deceived, betrayed, and humili- 
He thinks 


and now he feels * 
a es’s course is as infamous as the reduetion of the colored popu- 
| 

| 


to a degree he cannot find language to express.” 


1 to slavery would be, and has no doubt that Hayes meditates 
truction of the party which elected him, *¢ the contemplation 


ch fills him (Wade) with amazement and inexpressible indig- 


n.” We do not believe the indignation is ** inexpressible.” It 
is modest of the “Old Roman,” as he used to be called, to say so; | 
t be grea changed if he has not been able to relieve | 


hit If fully by cursing and swearing. When the venerable states- 


| 
| 
the Senate, and General Prim was looking for a king | 
| 


for the Spaniards, the suggestion was made that he should take an | 
\merican Senator, and the eves of many at once turned towards | 
the Ohio publicist. We supported him with all our might, and had 
he got the place Spain would have been saved many calamities, and | 
overeign would have been spared the horrid sight of Whipper | 
and Elliot going into retirement, and “the bottom dropping out” 
of the Packard legislature. It is pleasant to those who remember 


that at one time Butler came near putting Mr. Wade into the White | 


House to retleet that he can do nothing now but curse and vitupe- 





The newspapers bave discussed more or less during the past 
week the propriety of Mr. Evarts’s alleged intention of continuing 
his practice as a lawyer while at the head of the State Depart- 


ment. The only precedent that has been found seems to be the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Seward in court to argue a single case. The feel- | 
i of the bar in this city is said to be very strong that the oceupa- | 
tion of a practising lawyer of Mr. Evarts’s standing is entirels 
ipatible with the proper performance of the duties of the place. 
Besides the question of time, there is always the danger, in 





ch complicated litigations as Mr. Evarts is usually engaged | 
in, that questions will arise in which the interests of his 
clients will be oppesed to those of the Government—a state 
of affairs which would at once lead to a newspaper scandal. 
That t vould be the result, too, no matter what steps Mr. Evarts | 


t take to avoid it, or how baseless the aecusation ef improper 
ce might be, is placed beyond a doubt by the attack on Mr. 





Fish during the late Administration for the supposed connection | 
between his Cuban poliey and the employment of his son-in-law as | 
| by the Spanish Government—an attack which, silly as it 

crisis like that of the “ Virginius affair” enfeebled the | 

\' ition. The connection of this question with that of | 
rt laries has not attracted the attention it deserves 

Mr. Eva been taken from the ciass of lawyers that eabinet | 
oti ought to be taken from—that is, from the first class. | 
His character and professional attainments command an income | 
popularly estimated at £50,000. The Government offers him a 
f S10,000 exchange for it. . It is idle to say in reply to 

| 


s that in Washington the scale of living is not so high as in New 
in employing its servants takes human 


ha it finds it, and in the present condition of human nature 


Nation. 
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nobody will give up an income of *50,000 for an income of $10,000, 


even with a dignified position thrown into the bargain, unless he 
cannot avoid it. When Mr. Webster was Seeretaryv of State. we 
believe a private subseription was made up for him—a seandalous 


commentary on our treatment of public men 


At Albany the Assembly has passed the ‘ Omnibus ” charter toa 
third reading, and the Senate has passed all of the constitutional 
amendments. The Senate committee appointed last week to investi- 
vate what the World calls the “* Exposure of Woodin ” and “ Tweed’s 
Confession,” Dut which the Times more guardedly refers to as a 
‘bogus statement,” has come to New York and examined Tweed 


| and several other witnesses. Tweed, who declined to say anything as 


to the contents of his confession, remarked after his examination was 


| over that “ he had not forgotten what fun was yet, although he had 


not seen much of it for the last five years.” We may add that the 
committee, though during the past five years at Albany they have 
probably seen a good deal of “fun ” of one kind and another, might 
take a hint from this pathetic remark of the Old Man’s, and ought 
not, on account of their superior advantages, to suppose that the pub- 
Jic has no sense of humor at all. The public appreciation of “ fun” 
in this city has, like Tweed’s, been dulled a good deal by what it has 
gone through during the last five years, but we believe it is still able 


to appreciate the “fun” of a protracted examination of a witness 
who will not tell what he knows, and who, being already in prison, 


; cannot be punished for not telling, and of an examination 


into charges against the character of a man which rest on hear- 
say evidence as to the contents of a document which cannot be got at, 
and of such an examination by a committee of the highest branch 
of the Legislature, which has already learned through the legal offi- 


/ cers of the government that the document is a state secret, the con- 


tents of which it is against public policy to disclose. We judge by 
the testimony of Mr. John Kelly, who saw the confession and com- 
municated some of its contents to Mr. Hurlbert, the editor of the 
World, that the exposure was substantially correct, and that it will 
be fairer to follow Mr. Hurlbert, who explains that it, like many 
other telegraphie despatches in the World and other papers, was 
“edited” by him, than the Z7imes, which speaks of it as ‘con- 
cocted” by that gentleman. Mr. Hugh Hastings has. we regret to 
see, been unable to give any satisfactory explanation of what be- 
came of the $20,000 placed in his hands by Tweed. The journal- 
istic effects of the exposure have been partly good and partly bad, 
the Worlds circulation being improved by it, but the Times’ tem- 
per, we fear, permanently soured by the appearance of “news” of 
an ‘‘exelusive ” nature relating to the Ring in a rival sheet. 


The suit of the Emma Mining Company against Park and other 
promoters of it has now nearly reached the seventieth day of trial, 
and will probably have gone to the jury by the time this reaches our 
readers. The company in London seem for some reason so satisfied 
with the prospects of the litigation that they had, the Londen J7imes 
says, ‘‘a large and influential meeting of shareholders ” at Glasgow, 
on the 2d instant, when a resolution was adopted approving of the ac- 
tion of the directors in regard to the trial, and those present agreed 
to take the new £10 debentures, and recommend others to do so, 
for the purpose of supplying funds to push on the litigation. The 
case of the unfortunate jury has, we are glad to see, been considered 
by both sides, and counsel propose, with the permission of the court, 
to distribute $5,000 among them—8450 apiece—not too much, cer- 
tainly, if they are men competent to try the case. 


War news has furnished the motive power for the financial and 
leading trade markets during the week. In London, consols have 
fallen to 941, and with us gold has advanced to 1077g. The mar- 
kets for breadstuffs and provisions have been almost buoyant, while 
that for cotton has continued depressed. At the Stock Exchange 
the war news has been overshadowed by the distrust of investment 
stocks. and there bas been a quiet investors’ panie, during which 




















The 


dividend-paying stocks were sold down to ridiculously low prices. 
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‘his panie was, so tospeak, engineered by speculators, aod was not 
ehecked until Monday afternoon, when an effort Was made to buy 
back some of the investment stocks sold) previously for future de- 
livery, the result being an important rise in prices. The money 
market has been so freely supplied with loanable tunds that de- 
mand loans have ruled at 2 to 4 per cent. The banks are stronge? 
Silver in London has fallet 


in reserve than last vear by $2,500,000. 
to 54 pence, and at the close of the week the geld value of a 412'%- 
grain dollar would have been $0.9027. The gold value of the paper 


dollar has ranged during the week between S0.9040 and $0.9177. 


Those who are troubled in England by the Ritualistic move- 
ment in the church have been flattering themselves that the move- 
ment, and sympathy with it, were confined to a small and unin- 
fluential body of the*clergy. This consolation, however, has just 
been rudely shaken by an address to the arehbishops and bishops, 
signed by the Deans of St. Paul’s, of York and of Manchester, seve- 
ral archdeacons, the provost of Eton, and about fifty other promi- 
nent clergymen of variousdegrees. The address has been drawn forth 
by the prosecution of Mr. Tooth, who had recently to go to prison 
under the Public Worship Act for his refusal to desist from Ritual- 
istic practices. It expresses “the anxiety and distress” of the 
signers over the way in which the relations of the chureh and 
state are mainta ned; protests against the present mode of trying 
to enforce uniformity, and above all, against the carrying of chureh 
controversies before secular tribunals; and expresses the opinion 
that no peace can be secured for the chureh, nor ean her existing 
relations with the state be long continued, unless laws for the 
regulation of divine service and for other spiritual matters of 
primary importance are made by an authority “ preceeding from 
the Synod of the Chureh, as well as from Parliament.” This is in 
effect a proposal to arm the Convocation, which now meets and 
debates but has no legislative power, with the regulation of 
ecclesiastical affairs. This proposal, however, as long as the 
ehureh is a national and endowed chureh, neither Parliament nor 
the lay publie will ever listen to, and it is therefore very startling 
to find so respectable a body of the clergy prononneing it indis- 
pensable to the continued union of church and state. 


The Pope's health continues to excite considerable anxiety. His 
fainting fits last longer and oeceur oftener than hitherto, and he 
walks less and is carried more. Preparations are therefore being 
made, in so far as they can be made at the Vatican, for the imme- 
diate holding of the conclave after his death in that building, as in 
1775, so as to stave off or elude possible profane interference on the 
part of the Italian Government, against which there appears to bea 
considerable revival of hostility, owing to the recent legi~lation of the 
Radicals against clerical preaching on polities or clerical “ troubling 
of the peace of families,” of which we have already made mention. 
There are no indications worth notice as to the probable choice of 
the conclave. Piux LX. has filled so large a space in the public eve 
for neatly thirty years that he cannot have a real and complete suc- 
cessor, particularly as none of the cardinals is very able or very 


prominent 


There are conflicting accounts as to the conduct of the Otteman 
Parliament pow in session, but the probabilities are that as a mere 
debating body it is surpassing peceple’s expectations. Turks are 
naturally grave and decorous, and the proceedings are, therefore, 
sure to be orderly, and all classes possess the faculty of clear and 
sententious speech. The deputies from the interior are said to 
be acquitting themselves very well, but the Mussulmans are, of 
course, fanatically devoted to the cause of the Empire, and are, 
therefore, an obstacle to peaceful courses at the present crisis. If 
the Christian deputies showed a different spirit it would prove them 
to possess an amount of courage of which they have hitherto given 
no evidence. The Speaker of the Lower House, Ahmed Vefik, who 
bas the reputation of a scholar, appears to have the French notion 
of the duties of a presiding officer, and plays the pedagogue towards 


| 
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the members, correcting and admonishing them both as to 
and matter while speaking, and then taking the floor and det 
ing them after they have sat down. It is reported that ! 

It necessary to eall one deputy ‘anoass.” Phe main dithe 
the way of the Parliament is that its members do not posses 


cannot acquire any accurate knowledge of the real « 


Empire, and that no matter what laws they pass there exist 
present no adequate machinery for their exe 

The Russian army began the passage of the Pruth on Mot 
and at this writing is well on its way to the Danube at 
one point. War was declared in " lifes 
Tuesday. The newspapers begin already to be tilled with 


derful strategy. The agent of the Associated Press 
ton has actually telegraphed that ** fresh advices from the « 


ates” declare that ** Russia is preparing to make a real o 

flank movement on Constantinople around the eastern s! 

Black Sea and through Asia Minor”; that lb 
Russian troops are moving” (stealthily, without « \ 
the Russian towns in that direction,” (!) and it is s 

they will be eventually concentrated at some poi 
eastern boundary of Turkey.” ‘This is net bad for thes 
fellows the consuls; but it is not so geod as wh 

the same authority, ** believed in Washington diplomatic cireies 
viz., that the Russians are going to * make a circuit 

on Constantinople through Servia and Montenegro, 

they would eneounter less formidable natural obst 

vetting food from the natives, ete. We are af d tl ( 
circles in which this ‘is believed” must have been « 
attachés who had been trying some of the new dso vi 
pagne. If there is anything in it at all, however, the Rus 
make a great mistake in not going to Constantinople by way otf 


Bombay and the Red Sea, on one hand, and row 
to see the Alhambra and the Murillos, on the othe: 
art-culture and war could be combined 
ever, that the Associated Press, with its enormous paving capacity, 
cannot secure less gullible talent than this ? 

The Rumanians are said to be greatly alarmed lest Abdul 
Kerim Pasha, who is to command the Turks in ehief, should cross 


the Danube and endeavor to seize Bucharest in advance of the 


Russians, and make the VPrineipality the theatre of war. He is 
very unlikely to do anything of the kind, because he would ai i 
strong and selected line for the open plains of hostile count } 


which the Russians would have every coneeivable advantage of 


him, and in whieh, in ease of disaster, he would run the risk of 


being thrown ito the river. 


have more than 150,000 effective troops on the Danube, but the 
hold a strong position and will defend it desperately. The Czar has 
declared in the manifesto addressed to his army and people that the 


object of the war is the occupation of Bulgaria as a guarantee of the 
execution of the reforms intended to protect the Christians, and he 
tacitly disclaims al] idea of conquest. ‘This relieves him, if need be, 
from the necessity of crossing the Balkan, and is doubtless intended 
to reassure the Powers. The Turkish resistanee in Asia is likely 
to be comparatively feeble, the best portion of the army having been 
thrown into Europe, and the naturai difficulties of a land advance 
towards the Besphorus, to a force not in possession of the Black 
Sea, being very great. The movement of the Russians towards the 
Danube, in a force reported at 250,000 strong, is said to be slow, 
nud, but unless the season is unusually late the roads 


owing to the! 
The headquarters 


must be good enough for heavy guns by May 1. 
will probably be for the present, as in 1853, at Bucharest, and the 
passage of the river be attempted, as then, at Silistria and Tulteha 
It ought to be observed, however, that the war will be one of extra 
ordinary mendacity, and that the armies on both sides are likely to 
be more than usually large on paper. One of the Turkish official 


organs calmly puts down the army of the Danube at 600,000 men 
all told. 
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THE PARTY-WISDOM OF THE PRESIDENT 


. AT there ei I l dle the Republic th party is evidenced 
Mero ib tter to the Boston Herald, by the lecture of 


Wi | } wlerolia Wthe last periodical “interview ” 
1; Bi Wardle etter, and by the cutting irony of 
\I Maint 1 ‘Toy end, wl COMpare the States of this Union 
Tria tribes, and wants to know why we do not with 
ops trom Sitting Bull's territory at the same time we 
South Carolina—as one might ask why we do 
tle thre pporters of Tilden on reservations instead of fight 
Hye r C un radical hewspapers also are in 
te respecting President Haves and his Southern polices 
a ke etoke ng the nea presence of fire, 
rlificial fume, ean only be discovered further on. 
| llit o his Southern poliey, Mr. Hayes has a civil-service 
) Heh is popular with the country (notwithstanding some 
ule ou pplyi vit), bute \tremely distasteful to the “ old 
lhe * plumed knights,” and the “ favorite sons” of our 
Rep ( \I eave! other President is to be nominated in due 
( L the shado f that event is usually east about three 
i ol it cou If the old) war-horse , Shuthpg 
( eot Tsao tre fal hall fame [ ean make Mr. Have 
South policy odious enough inside the party to secure the next 
tir i one of their own kind, and at the same time to 
i I ¢ ( ce reform, the will have accomplished wha ap- 
pea » be wtable desig ind it Will not be necessary 
o consult any other oracle to account for the present rumbling. 
Mr. Hayes’s policy is certainly party-wise. He found his party 
decimated and hitaself brought into office by a minority of the 
popular Vole Phe State of Ohio was saved to him by only a trea 
tion In Hlinois the Republican majority over the combined oppo- 
ition had reached the hing poin Indiana was lo Florida, 
that ab (dt keystone of the Union, had fallen into the enemy’s hands 
after ber vote had been counted the othe Will. The Democrats 
had been exasperated to the bighest pitch by what they conceived 
to be the filehing of the Presidency trom them, while the Republican 
party as a whole were by no means proud of the apparition that had 


perched on thei ner in the guise of vietory. It was under these 
circumstances that Mr. Haves became President—cirecumstances that 
might well be called desperate. With a party cutnumbered at the 
polls and demoralized by the acts of the Southern Returning Boards, 

nfronted by a hostile House of Representatives, and his very title 


enied by a respectable part of the constitueney, he must certainly 


ilo something different from what the Grant Administration had 


done The party bein lready prostrate, to go on in the old way 
would only eomplete its ruin. The first obstacle encountered was 
he one so often stumbled over betore—the Louisiana question, to 
vhieh had been superadded a South Carolina question of the same 
reperal characte When the Senate Committee reported that the 


idnight order” of Judge Durell, upon which military interference 


Louisiana in 1872-83 was predicated, was an unconstitutional 
nd void order, the moral foundation of the Kellogg government 
(of everything resting upon or growing cut of it Was swept away. 
Phe President might * recognize” Kellogg, and when he did so it 
ht be expedient and necessary for all other persons to refuse to 
his competitor, since two governments cannot o¢ Cups the 

tne space at the same time. But no one was bound thereby to 
a falsehood the truth, or to give any place in the forum of con- 


{ tha 
Cit ct LO) Lilt 


unconstitutional and void order of an impeachable 
de, or to the outgrowths of such an order. 


Mr. Hayes was called upen, not to undo what had been done by 


his predecessor, but to decide whether the military foree of the 
United States should be longer employed to sustain a glaring un- 
Invol Was the more general question how and where 

the Fede! rmed forees be marched into a State or retained 

‘ » settle State sputes. The decision he reached was not 

co it with justice and conducive to the best interests of 

1 country, but was absolutely necessary in a party point of view. 
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Those who faney that Mr. Hayes could continue doing what General 
Grant had done, or that General Grant could have continued doing 
it any longer; that the country would have accepted as a good rea 
son for doing so the faet that Packard’s title was as good as Hayes’s 
title; that the parts leaders could bave warded off the besom of de 
struction by erying tu quoque at eachother from New Orleans to Wash- 
eton, or from the Senate to the Exeeutive mansion—if there be sueh 


etons, argument is wholly wasted upon them. Mr. Wendell 





Phillips mav suppose that the Wav to recovel New York, New Jet 

sey, Connecticut, and Indiana to the Republican column is to repeat 
on a more extended scale the manceuvres by which they were lost ; 
but Mr. Blaine does not share that hallucination. ‘Old Ben 
Wade ” may believe that, having arrived at the edge of a precipice, 
the way to be saved is to march boldly forward and trust the con 

sequences to an overruling Providence. Ma. Hayes, having more 
responsibilities than Mr. Wade or Mr. Blaine or Mr. Phillips, is bound 
to give heed to the law of gravitation, and to withdraw from the 
dangerous neighborhood as soon as possible. 


‘ But isthe Republican party to be saved by turning over to the 


Democrats the only Southern States remaining to it?” Those 
States were really turned over to the Democrats long before Mr. 


Haves took the helm, and the fact that the turning over was not 


iwknowledged, but was resisted by foree of arms, was the reason, 
in large part, why so many Northern States were turned over to 
keep them company. The Republican party, if saved at all, is to 


be saved in the North—by dealing justly with all parts of the Union, 
by observing the Constitution and laws, by abjuring lies and fraud, 
and by commending the party to the conscience of the nation. — In 
cidentally this poliey is likely to create a political division in the 
South on a better line than the color-line. Ridicule is sought to be 


it the whole game ot the Ad- 


imported into the case by charging tl 


thi 
ministration is to revive the old Whig party in the South. The 
surviving members of that party and their descendants are perhaps 
numerous enough in the South to form the nucleus of a white party 
opposed to the Democratie party, and will naturally eolleet to 
gether for that* purpose When all external pressure is withdrawn. 
In this sense, and in this only, are the remains and reminiscences 
of Whiggery worth considering. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 


light. 


It is quite probable that a party beginning where the Whig party left 


Hayes or his advisers have viewed the matter in any other 
off will grow up in the South to contest the field with the Democrats, 


‘ 


that in close districts both parties will bid for the colored vote. 
This would be something wholesome and worth helping to build up, 
ind the Republican party in the North would be the gainer by it. 

Nevertheless, the tactics of the Republican opposition to Mr 
Haves are not badly chosen. His policy is the one to strengthen 
the party as a whole, and theirs the one to control the organization 
and to reap the benefits. The party was born and grew for cer- 
tain defined objects. These having been gained, the images of the 
objects will be worshipped a certain length of time, and those who 
are most expert in making images will be sure to command a large 
following, as was the case among the Ephesians in the time of the 
Apostle. “ Greatis Diana!” shouts Mr. Blaine, and all the workers 
in brass echo the ery. Perhaps Packard and Chamberlain bear 
enough resemblance to the real Diana to bring out a working 
opposition to Mr. Hayes within the party lines, though this is 
doubtful. But whether the old superstition is still strong or not, 
whether the threatened revolt breaks out in June or dies mutter- 
ing before the new Congress meets, Mr. Hayes cannot be justly 
charged with negleeting or betraying the best interests of his 
party. Acting upon the maxim that the best interests of the coun- 
try and of the party are identical, he is doing the only thing possi- 
ble to make the country forget the rapacity and folly that preceded 
him, and that brought the party to the dire straits which the last 
election disclosed. His course, too, is not only dictated by the 
highest expediency, but is in strict accordance with the professions 
of the party platform as interpreted, with the tacit approval of the 
party, by his letter of acceptance. 
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MAJORITY GOVERNMENT. 


GOOD many people who support President Hayes’s policy at 
A the South because they do not well see that any other policy 
is practicable are, nevertheless, troubled in mind by the departure 
which it seems to involve in States like South Carolina and Loui- 


siana from the well-settled American rule that the majority shal! 


govern and represent the state; and this is a feeling which it will 
not do to despise or make light of. Firm belief in the right of 
the majority to govern, and in its capacity for good government, 
may be said to form the foundation of American polity. Every- 
thing in our system rests on it. We have nothing to take its place. 
So that it is not unnatural nor undesirable that when people heat 
that the majority in South Carolina has elected Chamberlain, and 
that, nevertheless, through the refusal of the general Government 
to aid him with troops, another man, who was, perhaps, only the 
choice of the minority, has taken his place, they should ask them- 
selves with more or less anxiety whether the success of Hampton 
was not a blow struck at popular government everywhere, and 
whether, in short, it was not an admission that the minority had a 
right to decide that the majerity was unfit to govern, and whether 


it would be possible in practice to place bounds to the operation of 


this admission. 

In discussing the matter we propose to put aside the 
President’s action, as something about the propriety of which 
there is no question among reasonable and far-seeing men, 
We are dealing with a problem of practical polities, of which, 
taking the darkest view of it, all that can be said is that it 
is not provided for by the Constitution. The framers of the Con- 
stitution, as we endeavored to show two weeks avo, in regu- 
lating the relations of the Federal with the State governments, as- 
sumed the union of power and authority as necessary to constitute 
a government. They never dreamed of such a thing as a State 
government which nobody would either obey or defend. ‘They 
took it for granted that a government wielding the physical 
force of the community would be, barring accidents and sui 
prises, or temporary checks, the lawful government. They bad neve 
heard, nor had anybody else, of moral popular governments as 
distinct from physical popular governments, and therefore made 
no provision tor them. They never armed the President with the 
power to set up, and keep up, exclusively moral governments, 


and to supply them with the physical force necessary to make | 


themselves respected. They directed him to suppress insur- 
rection on a proper eall for aid, but did not authorize him to 
remain ip a State indefinitely to prevent insurrection from break- 
ipg out again, much less to take entire charge of the State govern- 
ment after the insurrection was over. In doing what he has done, 
therefore, the President has acted strictly in the line of his duty, 
and the proper course of those who do not like what he has done is 
to procure an amendment to the Constitution providing that when- 
ever it shall appear that the majority of the voters of anv State 
are unable or unwilling to supply the necessary physieal force for 
the execution of any of its laws, the United States shall lend them 
as many troops as may be sufficient for the purpose for such period 
as the President shall consider requisite. At present there is no 
constitutional provision authorizing bim to carry on a State govern- 
ment for an indefinite period by military force. Action of that 
kind at the South or elsewhere is lawless, and it would be the duty 
of Congress, if it were persisted in, to prohibit the employment oft 
regular troops in any such way. 

Looking at the matter without reference to its bearings on the 
pending Southern question solely, it is obvious that it is likely to do 
immense good by stimulating people toa more thorough examination 
of the current political phraseology than they have ever made before. 
When a rational man finds himself staggered by the failure of the 
majority in South Carolinia and Louisiana to provide government. 
he inevitably asks himself what after all is meant by “ majority ” in 
the terminology of American politics, and he sees at a glance that 


although it means legally and from the philanthropic view of 











polities the numerical majority of voters, vet that for the pu 


purpose of preserving social order it means, and has 
I 


meant, a majority of taxpayers, or a majority containing a 
presentation of the intelligence, sagacity, and soeial and p 
experience of the population ; and that it is beeause ithas meant 
that majority government has succeeded im this \s 
matter of fact, no other kind of majority has ever ruled Phe ore 
bulk of the American people have ever since the co 

tled been property-owners, taxpayers, and people of consider 
intelligence and business experience: and the rease 

the establishment of universal suffrage by — thr 

the property qualification eame about so eas W t 
made no practical change in the seat of the sever l 
left power just where it had always been. The addit 

to constituencies, in the shape of ignorant and penniless vot 

so trifling that they attracted no attention, and produced no: 

in the character either.of legislation or administration. It 

now in our own day, and only in the great cities, that the po 

of the severance of political power from intelligence and 

has been brought home to people as a practical question, a 
results of the rule of a mere numerical majority on 
visible. If this severance had existed when the Go 
ment was founded, the republican torm would 

have been adopted; or, had it) been adopted, 
have been maintained, and the country 1 

gone the way of the South Ameriean republies. No ‘ 
as formed the bulk of the earlier settlers would ev 
attempted the foundation of a political system in which the } 
was to be lodged in the hands of t 1 

who tormed and overthrew all restrictions on the 

in the first half of this century only did so, democratic ‘ 
beeause they saw plainly that the change w 

property nor intelligence of Us suy e\ Sh 
state of things which has shewn itself in some of om 
cities, and in some of the Southern States, ever spread t 
the Union, a change in the for of the government w 
be inevitable and rapid The people who own something —o 
other words, the prudent, eareful, industrious, and torwa 

portion of the population—to whose keeping ¢ tien, W 
blessings, is in everv country entrusted, would ike short k 4 
all political theories and constitutional arrangements and cor 
which permitted their permanent spoliation by thes) 
ignorant, and would be hugely diverted if the shittless and igne 
claimed the right to spoil them on the ground of numer 
periority.$ The Anglo-Saxon race has owed its politi : 
cess to the shrewdness which has seen through a 

to make means more important than ends, and to the indon 
table courage and self-respeet which have always prevented at 
long Ol complete diverce between power and a iherity. It ha 
always insisted that a government, whatever its 1 oul 
take care of civilization and morality, that the ruler should 





least be able to punish the thief and the murderer, and that ne pa 
per title should ever give rogues the peaceful custody of the publi 
funds or commit the publie accounts to bookkeepers who could not 
write or add. Burke expressed the fundamental artiele of 3 
political creed when he said, at the trial of Warren Hastings, * Tall 
to me anywhere of power and [ll tell vou of protection. Mention 
magistrate and the idea follows of property. Show me any govern 
ment and vou are to set the proposed interest of the governed 
Power constituted otherwise is a monster; it is impossible in every 
system where there is any notion of the justice of God or the good 
of mankin Many excellent people among us see this clearly 
enough when they are talking of power held by single rulers o1 


I 
garehies, but they seem blind to it when talking of power held by | 


numerical majority of poor, ignorant negroes and their demagoguc 


In this case they seem to think that there is something holy and 
th 


glorious in a state of things in which power has no connection wi 


protection, and in which the idea of a magistrate has no asso 
with the idea of property. 


+) 
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ee \ hal ( several of the Southern States 





t foreseen at the North before reconstrue- 

{ thlished in every State mid 

\ ep to anene in five veal ft Was 

( eravated form, wiiecl istly 

‘ al ( It w i state of things 
a Ni State ind it seemed unchange- 

yi 1 ot pre ate le means, ever 1 Ol 

I ‘ melreners mone us would fe l 

t Lin choosing bis means of resistance 

expedieney. He would resist by foree if 

eres ere hopeless and that forcible resist- 

ul: but re he would, and be would not be 

i fact that the governing class eould show more 

his class, and had a legai right to oppress him. If, for 

inee, Tweed and the Ring had so entrenched themselves behind 
snorant numerical majority in this State that deliverance from 
them by argument seemed hopeless, and the future promised no- 
t but the slow destreetion of justice, security, and property, no 
oad man in New York would have been deterred from an attempt 
tarmed revolution by anything but despair of sueeess ; and this 
despair would surely have caused at least a general refusal to pay 
taxeson the part of those who had anything left to be taxed. So far, 
therefore, from condemning the people of South Carolina and Loui- 


iuna for their opposition to Ring rule, and their determination to 
overthrow it by hook or by crook, and for their persistent recusaney 
in the teeth of all obstacles and discouragements, we are all indebted 
an example of faithfulness to the higher morality of 
ntal machinery the servant of 


to them for 


politic Which makes all governm«e 


Their oecasional resorts to violence we do not now, 
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and never have, defended, but the discontent of oppressed com- 
munities shows itself always in ways traced out by their manners 
and antecedents. 

If we were asked by what marks or indications a minority among 
us is to tell when resistance to the majority is justifiable, we might 
excuse ourselves from answering by saying that the question was 
not a practical one. We can hardly imagine its presenting itself 
again in any part of the Union in our time. A wonderful change 
would have to take place in the moral and material condition 
of the country before it could arise in the field of national poli- 
ties. It scems teo remote in all of the Northern States to 
discussion. It could never have come up in 
The igno- 


be worth serious 
the Southern States in the natural order of things. 
rant majority in those States did not seize on power, it was 
thrust upon them by the Federal Government; and the instiga- 
tion and protection of the Federal Government being withdrawn, 
they show no disposition whatever to cling to it. But even if the 
question were a practical one, no answer to it could ever be framed 
beforehand. Resistance to the constituted authorities is something 
so serious, and of which the justification must always be so com- 
plex a process, that none but these who purpose themselves to enter 
on it as a solemn duty ean decide when the time for it has come; 
nd no man can enter on it as a solemn duty who is not well assured 
that the interests for the protection of which human government 
exists are put by the very government itself in imminent and deadly 
Heri 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT 
Loxpox, April 7, 1877. 


: es first act of a session which promised to be one of the most eventful 


Parliamentary history is over. The curtain dropped, on 

‘Tuesday in Passion weck, after an acrimonious debate upon the conduct of 
te ambassador at Constantinople; and ministers and members of Par- 
ment} d into the privacy of family life with a certain sense of humi- 
liation such as one can imagine a corps of amateur actors might feel when 
thev had taken it pains to create a sensation by their: performance, 





Lhad been greeted by that cold applause which courtesy demands from 
riends over even a conspicuous failure. Any ene looking back over the 


promises of the autumn and the performances of the early part of the ses- 
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sien could not fail to appreciate the truth of what General Ignatieff is re- 
puted to have said regarding the attitude of the English Government 
and the Touse of Commons on the Eastern question. ** The Ministerial 


policy.” he is reputed to have said, is a hand-to-mouth policy. The 
English people are incapable of forming ideas. They only leok at 
creat questions from the practical side with a view to the expediency of the 
moment, and their rulers sacrifice eve rvthing to the chance of catching 
votes in the country and securing majorities in their assembly.” So many 


ivings are attributed to General Tenatieff that I ceive the above with reser- 


vation. But if he did not say it any observant member of his suite might 
very well have said it, and he would not have been far from the truth. 
Since Parliament met, the two sides have been engaged upon a series of 
strategic movements with the object of outwitting each other. The Oppo- 
sition have whittled away a strong case against the Ministry by allowing 
irresponsible and irrepressible members to make fragmentary motions 
dealing with small or technical points of a great question, and to carry on 
ill organized attacks upon the Ministry which they were afraid to press home 
to a division. The Ministry, on the other hand, have aimed throughout 
the session at taunting or alluring the Opposition into a_ posi- 
tion from which they could not retreat without coming to an. issue. 
The one party have staked everything upon discussion without divi- 
sion, the other party have staked everything upon division with- 
out. discussion; and the result has been that onlookers who ex- 
pected something great from what my countrymen are accustomed to re- 
gard as the grandest political assembly in the world, have been compelled 
for eight weary weeks to watch the two parties in the state trying, night 
after pight, to outmanceuvre each other, in complacent insular oblivion 
of the fact that their performances on this, the most momentous question of 
our time, are being watched with pity, if not with contempt, all over Europe. 

It is not easy to apportion the discredit connected with the business be- 
tween the parties. In the opening night of the session, when the responsible 
leaders of the Opposition, Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, spoke, it 
appeared as if the question was to be approached with gravity. But a 
change came over the deliberations of the leaders, and they relapsed into 
silence. They had not changed their opinions, but they learned, through 
the ordinary channels of communication between the leaders and the rank 
and file, that the latter were not prepared to follow where the former would 
have led. <A large section of the rank and file, chiefly the old school of 
radicals, the Cobdenites, the peace-at-any-price men, and the representa- 
tives of commercial and manufacturing and ship-building constituencies, 
preferred the hesitating and suspicious policy of the Ministry to the more de- 
cided though somewhat sentimental policy of their natural leaders. Hence 
the silence of Lord Granville and Lord Hartington. The practical instincts 
of their party were against them, and they took the hint. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has kicked over the traces of party harness, could not be re- 
pressed by anything so commonplace as practical instinct. ile would not 
be silenced, neither could he wait. He was as irrepressible as one of the 
youngest and wildest of the new school of radicals, who wish to have the 
whole social condition of Great Britain brought into harmony with their 
ideas of sociology by a stroke of the pen. Ile tabled a resolution upon the 
construction of treaties, and the discussion degenerated into an unseemly 
personal altercation between himself and a young sporting squire, whose 
influence on the country outside the walls of the Jockey Club is about on a 
par with Mr, Gladstone’s influence within that patrician association. Mr. 
Gladstone then wrote a pamphlet upon Turkish misrule and called it ‘* Les- 
sons in Massacre.” That pamphlet has fallen, it is said, still-born from the 
press. Unmoved by these unsuccessful overtures, and still hungering for 
discussion upon the subject which was seething in his brain, he, it is cur- 
rently reported, encouraged Mr. Fawcett to raise the matter on a more gene- 
ral issue, but on an occasion when the forms of the House prevented 
the possibility of a division. Mr. Faweett selected a Friday night for 
his resolution. On that night the House of Commons resolves itself 
into a Committee of Supply by the Speaker formally leaving the 
chair. When the motion ‘‘that I do now leave the chair” is 
put, members are entitled to propose amendments of the most general 
und miscellaneous kind, embracing any matter fitted for Parliamen- 
tary discussion, and, though any reasonabie number of these amend- 
ments may be debated, only one division can be taken. On the Friday 
night in question Sir Charles Dilke, the Radical member fer Chelsea, had 
the first amendment on the paper, and, by arrangement, Mr. Fawcett’s 
resolution stood second. Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment related to some 
matter of extending the hours for polling at elections, and it was under- 
stood that the Government would oppose it, as they had consistently done 
so in previous years, and that a division would be taken upon it. In this 
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case Mr. Faweett’s resolution would come on for discussion after the divi- 


sion, and might be debated for any number of hours without any danger 


of a division. These tactics, if legitimate, were smart ; but the Govern- 
ment were smarter They sent a message to Sir Charles Dilke when the 


Hous? met that they would accede to his wishes, and therefore no division 


would be taken. And thus it came to pass that Mr. Fawcett found 
himself Janded upon the open sea of discussion in his own. boat, 
early in the evening, with a certain division, to which the Govern. 


f 4 


ment had summoned their adherents from all the corners of the earth, 
staring him in the face—the very contingency that the Opposition 
had struggled throughout the session to avoid. Poor Mr. Fawcett had to 
submit to the indignity of being thrown overboard by those leaders of his 
party against whose urgent wishes he had pressed his resolution, and, worse 
than that, to be thrown over by Mr. Gladstone, who announced that he 
considered the resolution inopportune, though useful as a peg on which to 
hang a discussion, and that he would not vote. Mr. Faweett bore his dis- 
comfiture as well as any man could bear it. He offered to withdraw the 
resolution, almost entreated to be allowed to withdraw it ; but the resolu- 
tion on being moved becomes the property of the House, and the young 
Tories who had come up from their hunting-boxes and country-seats in 
order to divide, declined to sanction the withdrawal. They were determin 
ed to force a division, and it was only by the unexpected assistance of some 
Irish irreconcilables, whose policy is now obstruction, and of some of his 
friends below the gangway, that Mr. Fawcett succeeded in staving off the 
dreaded division, and getting the debate adjourned about three o'clock in 
the morning. 

But yet another bit of whittling was performed before the Easter recess. 
Mr. Peter Rylands, a sort of bitter Parliamentary bar-maid waning fast 
into sullenness, tried to induce the House to censure the Government 
through Sir Henry Elliott, the late ambassador at Constantinople, and 
here again Mr. Gladstone’s irrepressibility broke out. Ile made a lengthy 
speech, a sort of recapitulation of the chief points in his last pamphlet, but, 
like the pamphlet, it fell flat. It was regarded as hardly worthy either of 
the question or the man to attack a policy through a subordinate who did 
his best to carry out what he believed to be the true interest of the country 
And there the matter stood when the Easter holidays began. Since then 
the protocol has been signed and given to the world, and every one is per- 
plexed and is asking what is to ke the upshot of this new move. People 
are weary of the subject, but just at this moment there is more discomfort 
and uncertainty about the future than there has been at any time during 
the lust eighteen months, No-one Knows to what this new departure may 
lead. Philo-Slaves maintain that the interests of the Slavic populations 
have been sacrificed by the craven dread of war, and that even Russia. to 
whom they looked in the last resort, is precluded by the protocol from vigo 
rous action ; or, at best, that nothing short of a new massacre of the 
Christians will arouse Europe to suffer Russia to act. Philo-Turks, on the 
other hand, maintain that the Enghsh Government have sold the influence 
of this country to Russia ; that by the protocol the treaty of 1856 is practi 
cally repealed, and that Russia once more assumes the protectorate of the 
Christians and regains the position which she arrogated to herself in 1854, 
and in defence of which she fought and lost the Crimean war. Between 
such contradictory views, what is an outsider to say ? Perhaps what a lead- 
ing divine once said upon a not dissimilar document upon matters spiritual : 
‘*That between the Seylla of affirmation and the Charybdis of negation 
the truth may perhaps be found in the mid-channel of no meaning at all.” 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
Paris, April 6, 1877. 
LFRED DE MUSSET is the poet of my generation, and all the men of 
my age feel for hiin a peculiar tenderness. When I was at school, 
Lamartine had already assumed the proportions of a classic (he wrote his 
first ‘ Méditations’ in 1820). Our professors condescended to recite long 


passages of his finest works. Alfred de Musset was still a romentie, as the 


word was then used in contradistinction to classic ; some of his early poems 
were almost forbidden fruit to us. No professor would have dered to make 
even an allusion to the ‘* Ballade ala Lune.” When I came to Paris for 
the first time, it was after the revolution of 1849, and I felt a natural 
curiosity to see the great man who had been the President of the Provisional 
Government ; I saw him many times in his little house in the Rue de | 

ville ’Evéque. I could never come in contact with Alfred de Musset ; he 
was already what you may calla worn out man ; he had exhausted himself, 
so to speak, in the eighteen years between 1830 and 1848. He was living 
the life of a misanthrope, avoiding everybody, even his oldest friends—alone 
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in midst of the multitude. How often did I not meet him on the 
Voltaire. where lay his ordinary promenade, pale, with a hagyar 
walking slowly and, as it were, mechan Iv. gazing at the 

waves of the Sein He had been handsome, but his beauty was 
expression had abandoned his face : if there was one left it was the exy 
sion of an incurable melancholy, of a sadness unfathomable li 

that time to go every day to the Theatre Franeais ; he took ne WwW 
under the Areades ; he stopped at the Café de la Réezence, and play 
games of chess with profess mal plave rs. 7 Whom | “ 

speak. Tle would often drink a mixtut f brandy and beer, w 

have been detestable : he drank more than was good 

Ife was shy, timid, awkware, and as soon as he was recognize 

peared, There was something ghost like in his appearan . 


demeanor, and in his sadness, 

The works of Alfred de Musset have just been republished bv 1 
and Paul de Musset, the brother of Alfred 
to the collection. You must expect all biographers to show vou the 


side of their heroes ; if this holds generally true, even when vour biegrar 
chooses a hero in the past ages, how much more must it be when ) 
graphy is written by a brother. You cann refore, expect to t ‘ 
entire Musset in this new work : but who will ever tell the wl trut 
about the poor poet 2 What use would there be in it His t 

were only fatal to him; perhaps we have profited by them ; is it < to 
turn now against him? If Musset had not been abandoned « by a 
woman to whom he had given his love, though she did not deserve 


would probably not have written this magnificent apostrop! 


Honte Atoi, qui la premidre 
Mas appris la trahison, 

Et qui de honte et de coldre 
Mas fait perdre la raison 


If Musset had not spent days and days in solitude, ashamed of his ow 
follies, discontented with himself, angry with his own idleness, his own 
weakness, would he have written the ** Nuit de Déecembre” 2 If he had not 
gone, like the diver, into the abyss of crime, of corruption, would | 


written ** Rolla” ? Wedo not excuse him, we only know that he was 
it is hardly for us to accuse him. We have nothing but contempt f 
who lead the life which Musset has led ; he had an excuse which they had 
not—he was a poet of genius; he made experiments upon himself, not in 
anima vili, inanimd nobili. Wecertainly thought of himself when he wrot: 
in one of the ** Nuits,” which are perhaps his finest poems, the famous com 
parison of the pelican. The poet is the pelican which feeds humanity with 
its own bieod ; and ef no poet can the comparison be held truer than of 


poor Musset, always ready to tear his own flesh, to inflict wounds upon | 


self. Think of this double life, one objective, the other subjective : the 
poet looking at himself from the outside, as it were, studving on himself 
the effects of all the stimulants of mankind—of love, of wine, of pleasure, 
of remorse, also of shame. He was his own model : he looked on himself 


like another Narcissus. And what wasthe end ?— If Musset had not written 
his poems the end would simply have been what it is in a million eases 
a young invalid, an exhausted frame, a diseased mind, a hving cadavei 
As the experimentalist had the divine gift of poetie inspiration, all these 
experiments, which slowly killed him, forced out of him poems which have 
become immortal. 

There was no system in this method of Musset. When you read the 
biography written by Paul de Musset, vou see that he was never conscious ; 
he was always driven by some natural impulse. Fortunately, the poetic in- 
spiration was as natural to him as the other impulses which pushed him on 
and along. He certainly could have made no plan for himself when he 
published his first volume of verses ; he was only nineteen years old when 
he published the ‘ Contes d’Espagne et dTtalie.’ The effect of this publi- 
cation was extraordinary ; evervbody felt that a new poetical star was 
rising. Musset became at once a lion, and he was a lion without claws, | 
am afraid he did not spend those years of 1830 and 1831 like a philosopher ; 
still, even at that time, he often became serious, His brother found him 
once with his head in his hands, and asked him what he was thinking about, 
**Tam thinking.” said he, * that Lam approaching my majority. In two 
months I shall be twenty-one vears old, and it is a great age. Do I need to 
see so much of men, and to muke so many woman talk, in order to know 
mankind ? ifave I not seen enough, if Iam eapable of speaking of what 
T have seen? Either you have nothing in you, and then the sensations 
awake nothing in the mind: or you have in yourself the clements of 
evervthing, and then it is enough to see a little in order to understand all. 
Stull I feel there is something wanting—a great love ? a great pain ? Per- 
both.’ 


haps 


The pain came quick enough : his father died in a few hours during the 
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The tw rothet nsulted each other.  Al- 
|? let 
Wit it fortune there is 1 leisure, and without leisure no poetry. 
| ‘ | ild live the life of a spoiled child. It is time to 
t tomar rl lea of being a burden to the best of 
ips the establishment of a sister whom we both love 
iry in ten veay this idea revolts me against myself 
vere atest the devotion of those who are dear to 
| } for he determination which [ have taken: I will try 
| t t ml volume of pur trv, be tter, if possible . than 
If the pub ition of this work does not give me the means of exist 


the Chartres hussars or in 
The 


will enlist in 


Ll expect from it, I 
ry Prince @Eckmiuhl, is already 


t } omrade, the 

uit one fam young and in good health: [ like horses, and, 

tect it will be very odd it IL do not become an officer.” 
| tmanly resolution, but fortunately the second trial was suc- 
e was ‘Un Spectacle dans un Fauteuil.’ It was first 
w people, and coldly received by eve rvbody except by Mé- 
Sat Beuve praised the new volume in the Rerve des 
iL V x and its success Was immediately assured. Musset became 


said in honor of Buloz 
Academy 
time attacked Musset with the greatest 


itor to the Rerve, and it must be 
tood by his voung poet, though almost all the 


mportant critics of the 


rom that time every work of Musset’s appeared first in the 

Rolla” appeared in the number of the 15th of August, 1833. The 

next \lfred de Musset went to the Opéra, and he threw his cigar away 
on the steps of the theatre He saw a young man who followed him pick 
nd of a cigar and carefully wrap it in a piece of paper as a relic 


Musset had received many homages in his life, and of the most flattering 


kind : he told his brother that nothing had ever touched him so much as 
wt of this unknown young man 
Alfred de Musset left for Italy with Madame Sand. much against the 


wish of his family ‘One evening our mother was alone with her daughter 


efore the fire, when she was informed that a lady was waiting for her in 
the street, ina cab, and asked to speak with her. She went down with a 
erval The unknown lady named herself (it was Madame Sand). She 
beeved the unhappy mother to confide to her her son, saving that she would 
have a maternal affection for him Promises were not enough ; she resorted 
othe most sacred oaths. She emploved all her eloquence, and she had much 


of it ina moment of emotion my mother consented to the departure of her 
mo” i cLittic it to 


dt child. 


imagine a more painful scene, Alfred had always been 


Benjamin, a spoile Ile was well punished for his tyranny ovet 


thre nfortunate woman whom he had forced to give her consent to a journey 
he deolored Phe stery of his punishment will be found in the famous 
! ks ‘Elle et Lui Lui et Elle Madame Sand alwavs pretended to be 
maternal to her lovers. She had torn the young poet from his home, and 


he had promised to be even more tender to him than his own mother. 


She was making expe- 
She left 


without 


She was in realitv at that time a female Don Juan 


were not of long duration. 


tel at Venice, and 


riments, and het iments poor 


\lfred de Musset 


herexperiments upon the fragility of passion. 


‘ Xprel 


sick in his h continued him 


The prodigal son came back 


ite of health and in great depression of spirit 


said Alfred afterwards, 


‘were slowly calmed ; my 
sleeplessness disappeared. L[ became more tranquil, 
ind began to look on what Tl had abandoned When I read the tirst book 
which fellunder my hand, I perceived that everything was changed. No 
of the past existed, or at least all was changed ; a new world showed 
if | had been born the day before. Au old picture, a tragedy 
ut, a song a hundred times heard, a conversation with 


“My 


fears Wel 


sufferings,” 
dried, my 


thins 
itself to me, as 
which | knew by he 


i friend, astonished me ; | did not tind in things their accustomed sense. 
[then un jerstood what experience means, and I perceived that pain is the 
teacher of truth.” 


Chis renovation of the soul is a favorite subject of study for the theolo- 
the Christian sees in it the mysterious operation of grace, the philo- 
one of the phases of spiritual life analogous to 


but what a fertile field 


Inet imorph sis 


various acts of the material life of an insect ; 


for tl t! Before going to Italy, Musset had sent to Buloz his ** Fan 
he was still Fantasio himself. After his illness, his long period of 
ssion, When his strength came back he wrote ‘f On ne badine pas avec 
\mour,” a work which has in some parts the sublimity and the depth of 
Shakspert n others the gaiety and the observation of Moli¢re. This 
y v far, in my opinion, the best of Musset’s ; it is much superior 
to those wh have a mere varnish of elegance, and which are a new sort of 
. us the famous ‘* Caprice,” or ‘* I] faut qu’ une porte soit 

rhe | ‘ 


Paul de Musset’s book are inedited citations 


is a definition of the poet 


irts of 


The most agreeable p 


Instance, 


poet. Here, for 


‘** Whoever you are you will understand me, if you have loved some- 





Nation. 
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country, a woman, a friend: less than that, a house, a 
room, a bed. Let us suppose that you come back froma journey, that you 
enter into Paris, that you are stopped at the barrier by the ocfrot. If you 
are capable of an emotion, do you not feel some pleasure, some emotion, 
when you think that you will see that house, that room‘ Does your heart 
beat when you turn the corner of the street, when you approach, when you 
arrive? Well, this natural but vulgar pleasure, this impatience for the 
bed, or the table, or the house, which you feel in you and which is familiar, 
suppose that you feel it for all that exists, noble or ignoble, known or un- 
known ; suppose that vour life isa continual journey, that each barrier Is a 
frontier, each inn your house, that at each door your children are waiting, 
that in every house is your wife. You will perhaps think that Lexaggerate; 
no, so must be the poet > so Was Lat twenty.” 


thing—your 


So he remained always, in a certain sense ; the curiosity of his intellect 
remained the same to the end ; his heart preserved a tender sensibility for 
for after the Venice journey he ceased 
But this impatience, this 


a few friends, for his own family ; 
to spend much sensibility im forbidden love. 
ardor which he so well describes in his definition of the poet, finally ruined 
and he was ignorant 


his constitution. He was obliged to calm his nerves, 


of physiology ; the remedy he employed was worse than the evil. He 
passed the last years of his life in a pitiable condition ; he appeared to me, 
when I met him, like a falien angel ; sometimes like a whipped child. 1 
desire to 


llis words 


often entered the Café de la Régence for no other reason than a 
Must I regret it ? 
the soul. 


look at him. [I never spoke a word to him. 


were probably not much ; his solace to There is 


something in his too short work which suits every situation of the mind ; 


poems are a 


his scale goes from the most exhilarating joy to the lowest abysses of 


despair. 


Correspondence. 


INDIANA CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM 
Epitor or THe NATION : 

sir: When Mr. Ilayes was inaugurated, the friends of the editor of a 

Republican paper in this place, following the time-honored custom which 


lo THE 


Was in vogue when rotation in office was the rule, began to circulate a 
petition for his appointinent as postmaster. The man was entirely unob- 
jectionable, and signers were secured in great numbers. Thereupon, the 
incumbent of the post office, who dad held the position for nearly eight 
years, and whose commission was about to expire, set about procuring 
signers to a paper stating that he was an honest man and had been an efli- 
cient and impartial postmaster. Those who were trying to oust him frank- 
ly admitted the truth of this statement, and indeed there is scarcely a per- 
son to be found in the city who thinks otherwise. Almost everybody to 
whose notice this paper was brought signed it, and the signers certainly in- 
cluded a large majority of the leading men of all parties and occupations 
The two papers, with the names, were sent to Washington, and in due 
time the postmaster was removed and the editor appointed in his place. 
Now, these parties and their friends all talk in favor of civil-service reform. 
Is this real civil-service reform, or is there such a thing as Indiana civil- 
service reform, the blessings of which do not extend to other States ? 
Respectfully, C. S. R. 
La Porte, Inp., April 18, 1877. 


[We cannot undertake to express an opinion on this case, as 
there may be facts in it of which C.S. R.” isnot informed. Asstated 
by him, the decision on it appears to have been reached under the 
“new rule” which some of the papers announced the other day 
had been adopted at Washington, viz., that ‘a four-years’ term 
constitutes a presumption in favor of continuing incumbents in 
office, while an eight-years’ raises a presumption in favor of imme- 
diate removal.”—Epb. NATION. ] 


METHODS OF TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
To tHe Eprror or THe NATION ; 

Str: In the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1876, Part IIL., page 
304, Lieutenant W. L. Marshall, an officer attached to Lieutenant Wheeler's 
Survey, criticises the ordinary methods of topographical work as follows : 

“The method of covering large areas by sketches alone from bigh sta- 
tions, thove stations made on an average of from eight to ten miles apart, 
is defective : - ; ; 

“1. Because it can only be applied in a mountainous country, where 
well-defined points exist, which may serve as vertices for the triangles and 
for commanding positions, from which the necessary sketches may be 
made ; at best, then, it is only applicable to limited areas. 

“2. Except in very exceptional districts, not more than one-half of the 
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points sighted from one station can be recognized or seen from another ; 
particularly is this true of the lower points sighted. 

“3. The details are good only in the immediate neighborhood of the 
points occupied —i.e., in the most inaccessible and practically the least sm 
portant portions of the territory to be mapped,” ete., etc. 

His claim is, then, that the generally received idea that a topographer 
requires to see the country which he isto map, is absurd. That this deduc 
tion from his criticism is a fair one will be made apparent in what fol 
lows. 

I say the ordinery methods of topographical work, inasmuc h as this 
method of sketching from elevated points, and correcting the sketches by 
locations, is used universally for general topographical work, except in the 
of the 
directly at the work of Mr. Clarence King, Dr. Hayden, and Major Powell, 


case merest reconnoissances. This criticism is evidently aimed 
but the author forgets that he includes necessarily that of the Coast Sur- 
vey and of nearly all European surveys—indeed, all those making use of 
the plane-table, for the use of the latter involves but a slight modification 
of that method condemned by Lieutenant Marshall, a modification by which 
the sketches are corrected in the field instead of in the office. 

Let us examine Lieutenant Marshall’s points in detail : 

1. It 
country 
country, but to all country which is at all broken—in short, wherever com 


is true that this method cannot be used in a plain or low, rolling 

On the other hand, it is applicable not only to a mountainous 

manding points exist ; and this includes ninety-five per cent., at least, of 
the country west of longitude 105 degrees. 

2. The second objection suggests to a topographer that the writer's 

It isa part of the work of 


ia topographer so to select his stations as to enable him to locate such points 


knowledge of topographical work is very slight. 
as he may wish. It would seem scarcely necessary to add that a topo- 


and sighted, whether they be high or low, near or distant. 


rapher of any experience will recognize points which he has once sketched 


3. The third objection appears to be based upon the writer’s own expe- 
rience. An experienced topographer will sketch the near and the distant 


parts of his field of view with equal correctness and detail. Again, un- 


! 


doubtedly, any one acquainted with the work will admit that all details of | 


sufficient magnitude to be represented on a scale of four miles to an inch 
can be distinctly seen at a distance of six or eight miles, or with a glass at 
a greater distance. The mean distance between stations of Dr. Hayden's 
These distances, however, differ widely 
of 
large, bold features, which ‘can easily be overlooked, few stations are re- 


work in Colorado is seven miles. 
among themselves with the character of the country. In a countr 
quired. On the contrary, in a country of small features, with much detail 
stations are needed at shorter intervals. 

This system is certainly applicable for acquiring any degree of detail 
desired, as the number of stations can be increased to any required extent. 
A topographer does not necessarily select as stations the highest and least 


accessible points. le is by no means confined to the crests of the ranges. 


His work includes the valleys as well as the mountains, and when the accu- 
racy and detail of his work require lower stations he employs them. His 
one general principle is to select such points as will enable him to overlook 
the country te the best advantage; not necessarily to overlook the greatest 
extent at once, for too great a difference of elevation, which this may 
imply, dwarfs the details of the lower country. , 

Lieutenant Marshall is an advocate of the meander system, o¢ route 


survey. ‘This method has been employed by all reconnoissances in the West 
since the days of Lewis and Clarke. It has descended as a precious legacy 
to the Engineer officers of the present day, who seem very loath to part with 
it. By it the reute travelled becomes a base-line, from which stations are 
located and the topography in sight is mapped. The distances along the 
route are usually measured with an odometer, an instrument for recording 
the number of revolutions of a wheel to which it is attached. 


measured by the compass. 


Courses are 
The line is usually checked in latitude at camps 
by sextant observations, and, at long intervals, in longitude by astronomi- 
cal observations. Between these check-points the line and the accompany- 
ing topography are stretched or contracted to fit, like the victims of Pro- 
crustes. These check-points, where fixed by astronomical means, are at 
best but rough locations. They may be from half a mile to several miles 
out of position, and this involves the topographical work in still greater 
error. 

The stations, being on the trail or road traversed, are, generally speak 
ing, in the lowest parts of the country, in the valleys or cafions, or, where 
the road crosses mountain ranges, in the lowest gaps, and not on the peaks. 
Now, to map a country at all it must first be seen. This is as essential as 
the catching of the rabbit in the old recipe for making a rabbit-pie ; and, 
to make the best map of it, one must see it from the points most favorable 
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But the opportunities afforded by the 1 \ 


for the purpose 


the very poorest that could be devised, 


249 


Lieutenant Marshall's chief dit v car < 
labors under it) seems to lie in the t 
phy as synonymous with drainage lr . 
orographic forms seem not to be i { R the 
tant part of topography, and no may ti be pole vitl 
them properly. Drainage may be pick , 
meander of the water-courses—a work w \ ‘ 
tremely slow and expensive—but the or 
from above, and not by any possibility f .\ 

One would naturaily expect to find maps 1 \ 
tem faulty in respect to orographic f 
lines of meander, and the whole work mot ~ 
this is the case an examination of any NON 

April 10, 1876 

7 
Notes. 

SUMMER School of Science wi Rew 
fh College, July 16, for teachers , 
sexes, who desire to pursue the study \ 
zoology. The course will occupy six week Rr WwW 
nouneces ‘Ocean to Ocean,” by tl Rev. ( Me ¢ - 
Mr. Sanford Fleming, CLE. in’ bis expe , 
A map will accompany the volume 1 v A 
ready Dr. Lewis Hl. Morgan’s * Anei s 
tianity, by Moncure D. Conway, entitled * Td 
Putnam's Sons’ spring announ ts \ i 
in the United States.’ by VP) W. G. Su Lett 
Erskine, of Linlathen, edited by W 1 DD 
Papers,’ written from Geneva by e R WB 
have in preparation a series « st 1 . ‘ 
preachers, under the general stvle of * Pulpit Teachings G N) 
These will be published separately in pam} f 
will be bound in one volume, called *W ses ( \ 
volume of addresses, le tures, al | sermons, | thre t. ) i 
compiled by Anne Ayres, ts in the ss cr. Wi k N 
Coates have in press the’ Re Sa R 1 
merchant, born Hke Frankli: Bost \ Ist ; 
ninet v-one \ glimpse at the ts Sv 
graphic illustrations, is given by Mr. ES 
Mav.— ‘Brief Honors : a Romane f the Gr t Divid W 
lished next month bv Janse Met y & % { st 
German periodical of high rank is t hy ¢ ft 
Berlin : the Devts R Whose s 
life of the nation S Ges 1 / ( | 
Revue des D Vonder and the Sa R 
tus as models which will in many res ts he surnas } 
terly ; and literature, science, and art s 
onlv ** Autorititen ” will contribut 

—The Globe Enevclopaed wl ks & | | 
American publishers, reaches Part the w i. , ; 
the elass in which the subdivision of t s likens re ‘ , 
the common dictionary. Its ing best S ‘ } t { 7 
of a few pages, taken at random pp. 444. 445. Book, B ' 
Book-Club, Bookkeeping, Books of Adj) Books of Sederunt, Book 
Scorpion, Bookstalls ; p. 467, Boussole Strait, Boustrophedon, B 
Bouts rimes, Bouvardia, Bouvet, Bovey Coal (Devonsh B - , 
vino, Bow (of a ship) Bow and Arrow, Bowditch (Nathan B 
Bower (private chamber), et Che scientific fulness is better indicated | 
Pp 312, Cyanogen, Cyanosis, Cvanotyy Cvanul Acid, Cyathe (‘yl 
trilobite Cybele goddess), Cycada ew, Cvehla, Cyclades. Cvela 
Cycle, Cyclobranchiata, Cycloid, Cycloid Fishes and Seales, Cy pean 
Architecture. The biographical portion seems fairly well executed, and 
the errors of fact and date here and there discoverable are perhaps not more 
numerous than omniscience generally is guilty of. Bismarck was born April 
1, 1815, not ** 1814," and all will not agree that there is“ little doubt that h 
deliberately forced war upon France. Diebitsch, an historic character worth 
remembering just now, is omitted. American biography is liberally dealt 
with, and evidently (as may be seen in the case of Bryant) by a British hand 
It is fresh, too, for we are told of Elihu Burritt that he is ‘‘at present 


(1875) residing in Ne » Britain and teaching Sanskrit to ladies ;” 


and Mr, | 


> 
& 








he 


vear by the Senate, as minister to England, is re 





rhe w f INi2 becomes that of * 1S10” under Calhoun, where we 

] 1 the ind obseure statement that ** The National Bank (Union), 
t | | f ISIS, and the reorganization of the War Depart me nt under 
achievements.” A) few inaccurate 


M 1p enev, were ame of his 


Bowditch, whose * Practical Navigator * appeared in 


ISO0, “S802 > under Burr, who killed Hamilton July 12, not ‘* July 
I! ler Buchanan, commissioned minister to Russia in 1832, not in 
IS] tinder Dana GF. 1), whose ‘ Geology of the Pacific ’ appeare l in 
notin ss I8d6." But then, if anything depends on strict accuracy, 
vdia commands such confidence that we do not need to 

! | } other authorities ? (not encycloy wdias if pe ssible), On the 
w! the present work seems to recommend itself of its kind, as a popu- 
lar supy ent to Webster or Worcester. Let us notice, in passing, the 
remark, under Constantinople, that the lofty gate of the Seraglio was the 
origin of the phrase Sublime Porte, ** all political and diplomatic business 


being supposed to be transacted under it.” The supposition is, however, 


based on an Oriental reality. Pouqueville, in his * Régénération de la 


(; ce. 

The city gate was the place at which all business was transacted in the 
time of the patriarclis. Among the Greeks and Romans, affairs were dis- 
cussed in the market, called agora and forum. Among our ancestors, the 
f every lord used to meet in the court of bis castie. whence came 
the courts of princes. Inthe East, as sovereigns and lords live shut up, 
business is done at the gate of their seraglio ; and this custom of holding 
the court at the palace gate existed in the time of the ancient kings of Per- 
sia, as is seen in several pass ges of the Book of Esther.” 


suvs of this phrase § 


vassals « 


Prof. J. D. Whitney’s article on Geographical Surveys, in the Vorth 
American Revicw for July, 1875, which, though otherwise able, was marred 


by a tendency to see, in what has been done in this country, only that 
which is imperfect and faulty, and by the exhibition of what might almost 
be characterized as a feeling of personal hostility toward the Engineer De- 


partment of the Army, is answered by Gen. G. K. Warren ina short paper, 


Nation. 


originally intended for publication in the Review, but which, for reasons + 


stated in the preface, has been only recently published, in pamphlet form, 


for private circulation. Gen. Warren is one of the ablest officers of the 


Engineer Corps—the one, perhaps, who has done more than any other for ! 


the advancement 
the author of the standard map of the Engineer Department known as the 
Warren map. When, therefore, he takes up the cudgels in defence of his 
corps he speaks ev cafhedrd, and his answers to Prof, Whitney’s aspersions 
upon Government surveys seem, whiie free from captiousness and person- 
alily, strong and satisfactory, and tend to relieve the mind of those who, 


of our geographical knowledge of the West, and who is | 


afier having read the latter's article, may have felt despondent as to our | 


country’s geographical future. Ile makes an especial point of Prof. Whit- 
ney’s statement that ‘ not one foot of the ground explored by these 
fGovernment] parties for a transcontinental railroad is passed over by the 
line, as it has actually been built, excepting the valley of the Humboldt 
River,” and shows, in answer thereto, that out of 1776 miles of this line only 


200 were not so far examined as to be reported practicable, while in so | 


doing he gives a most interesting and concise history of the various explo- 
rations and surveys that were made prior to tke building of the Pacific 
Railroad. When we consider the grade of scientific instruction imparted 
at West Point, it is not to be wondered at if engineer officers, when 
engaged upon a work which required special training, have been at times 
obliged to have recourse to civilian aid, and if sometimes, by want of 
sufficient acknowledgment of that aid, the light by which they shine may 
be reflected rather than real. But if they keep clear of political entangle 
ments, and select their chiefs according to the high standard which such 
men as Humphreys, Warren, and others offer, we need never be ashamed 
of the Engineer Corps or its work, 

-Messrs. Cottier & Co, have recently arranged at their establish- 
ment in Fifth Avenue a collection of pictures, mostly imported, which 
promises to be the nucleus of an important art-exchange. The selec- 
tion coniains representatives of a school for which there has been little 
taste and no sale in this country—the British; it will be a novelty if 
Messrs. Cottier can persuade these Northern exotics to take root in our gal 
leries, hitherto furnished in a pseudo-Parisian taste. An excellent picture 
by Orchardson 
British works of merit, are in the collection. American promise is shown in 
the boldly decorative flower-pictures of Mrs. Whitman, a pupil of William 


Iiunt, and in the color studies of Mr. Rider. Two French paintings of the 
highest excellence have hitherto formed a part of the collection, but if not 


and a fine old Constable in admirable condition, with other | 


almost immediately sold will return to Europe ; it would be a pity if after | 


thus becoming familiar to our collectors they should not remain in some 
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American gallery. One is the great Demidoff Corot, representing Orpheus; 
against a beautiful dawn, imprinted with high tremulous trees, is seen the 
figure of the lyrist seeking the distant tomb of Eurydice. The other 
is a large landscape by Daubigny, six feet across, No. 627 in the salon of 
1869, ‘* Une Mare dans le Morvan.” Its study of different qualities of green 
is most harmonious and able, and the cumulus clouds are richly impasted in 
the best traditions of Constable and Treyon. Two finer landscapes than 
these have seldom been exhibited. ——R. Berendsohn has published an 
etching by Mr. Barry, entirely inadequate to the original of Gabriel Max’s 
impressive painting of * The Anatomist,” exhibited at the Centennial. 
The shadings are without gradation, and the butterfly, resting beside the 
corpse of the fair girl, has become in the print a mere formless blotch ——The 
Portfolio for April (J. W. Bouton) continues Professor Colvin’s most. in- 
structive article on Diirer, by tracing in detail his obligations to Mantegna, 
who culminated some forty years before himself, and whose figures he bor- 
rowed in several instances here particularized. An etching by Léopold 
Fleming, most richly colored, after one of Reynolds’s many portraits of La- 
vinia Bingham. Jeads the number, which also has two admirable heliographs 
by Durand, from Mantegna and Diirer respectively.——Mr. Bouton like- 
wise represents in this country a new work on costume, most expensive to 
the publishers and cheap to the subscribers. This is ‘ Le Costume Histori- 
que,’ published by Firmin-Didot Brothers, with exquisite chromolitho- 
graphs printed by themselves, and text by Racinet, author of ‘ L’Ornement 
The publication is in parts, issued every sixty days, and 


Polychrome.’ 
Parts I. and IL, with twenty five 


complete with the twentieth number. 
pictures in each, are ready ; we have minutely examined them and find 
them worthy of great praise, both for general excellences of execution and 
for the recondite and curious sources drawn upon—the latter characteristic 
making the collector master of a great many pictorial facts and illustra- 
tions whose original sources are hard even to see and impossible to become 
possessed of. The plates begin as nearly as possible at the time when the 
“ history of costume” was supererogatory from lack of material ; and from 
the nudity of Egyptian slaves proceeds through Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Etruria, ete., to recent times. Numerous rarities in the way of paintings, 
reliefs, miniatures, ete., are drawn upon, and copied with minute elegance. 


—The annual reception of the Brooklyn Art Association was held on 
Monday evening, when five hundred works were exhibited. Mr. Bridgman 
sent a large and excellent picture of ‘* Prayer in a Mosque,” where the types 
—an almost nude penitent, bowing his forehead to the floor in a way to 
show the tension on a lean and muscular back ; negroes in curious blond wigs, 
their bare bodies hung with phylacteries ; Arabs with their weapons carefully 
taken off and placed on the ground before them, ete.—were curious and 
well rendered. The other picture—‘** An Egyptian Girl ”"—represented, on 
a small scale, a Pharaonic housewife or princess, sewing at the royal robes 
with the grace and simplicity of a Nausicaa, her large work-box of painted 
wood by her side and a gazelle crouched at her bare feet. Mr. Blashfield, 
one of our most creditable representatives at Paris, had on view ‘* Waiting 
for the Stage-Call,” a ballet-dancer nursing her little boy behind the scenes, 
and knitting small stockings for him at some inconvenience, as her fine 
muscular arms passed around the urchin’s body and met in front for the 
labor. J. M. Hart’s ** Lake Placid ” showed a good twilight effect, with 
wild deer startled at moonrise as they met beside the brink, and the after- 
glow of sunset caught upon a long-extended cloud like carded wool, Mr. 
McEntee contributed ‘* October Snow,” with a muffled glimmer of autumn 
leaves veiled with snow-flakes. Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘ Falling Leaves” resembles 
his large painting in the Corcoran Gallery, being a park scene with diminutive 
promenaders, this time a lady and girl in costumes of the Regency. Among 
the show pictures borrowed to give effect to the entertainment were Maré- 
chal’s great pastel of ‘‘ Columbus in Chains,” and W. F. Matthew’s portrait 
of Lincoln, belonging to the State of South Carolina. A small room was 
filled with water-colors, including a good landscape by Bellows, and the 
Packer Institute contributed academic studies of discouraging puerility. 


—A correspondent in London, under date of April 11, writes: ‘* Ever 
since the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge complimented Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson at the Royal Academy dinner of 1874—the year of her 
clever picture of the ‘ RolJ-Call in the Crimea’—this young lady has en- 
joyed the highest popularity. The picture in question has just been placed 
on exbibition in Bond Street, accompanied by its two successors, ‘ Quatre- 
Bras’ and ‘ Balaclava,’ and, having seen neither of the three works before, I 
was curious to examine the foundations of so great a fame. Without con- 
fessing to the ‘iniquitous prejudice’ against Miss Thompson to which Mr. 
Ruskin pleads guilty, I must admit that I half expected the ‘endorsement’ 
of two Royal Highnesses to have won a large part of the battle. But the 


na 
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are more interesting than I was prepared to find them, and 


three pictures 
They 


serve as 


another proof that there is no smoke without fire 
are indeed a particularly interesting illustration of the English taste in art, 
and if M. Taine, who has had much to say on this point, has not seen them, 
he ought to come over and do so without delay, for they would furnish him 
They are English to the f the 
It is probable 


in « 


an invaluable arrow for his quiver. gra 
canvas—equally English in their merits and their defects 
that if painted in France they would not have had the smallest success in 
that country ; that the vulgarity of the execution would have seemed to 
French spectators to be in excess of the ‘anecdotical’ vivacity. But Miss 
Thompson's work is on the whole good enough, 1 think, to warrant one in 
saying that if it could not succeed in France so much the worse for the 
French. This, however, is rather idle talk, for neither che ‘ Roll-Call’ nor 
*Quatre-Bras,’ just as they are, could possibly have proceeded from a Paris 
They would have had inevitably much more eAiée of execution and 

This latter is their great quality, and 
they possess it to a remarkable—an almost touching—degree. 


4 The * Roll- 


Call’ represents a company of the Grenadier Guards, drawn up in the early 


atelier. 
much less real sincerity of spirit. 


morning on the Crimean snows, while a sergeant registers the vacancies in 
his note-book, and the colonel rides slowly by and looks at the thinned 
ranks with a drooping head. The entertainment of the picture is in the 
attitudes of the men, each of which is made to tell one of those 
The story is in 


‘stories’ 
which the English art-patron is supposed to insist upon. 
each case very well told—very dramatically and yet very simply ; the met 
are all excellent studies of the stalwart British soldier. Miss Thompson 
evidently knows her model, and there is nothing of feminine weakness or 
vagueness in her treatment of him, at the same time that there is much 
feminine subtlety. The men are all in their gray overcoats and (save 
where their bandaged heads prevent it) their bearskins ; the sky is gray and 
low, and there is little color in the picture except the two or three patches 
of visible red in the sergeant’s and the colonel’s uniforins. Yet, in spite of 
this, the painter has skilfully avoided monotony, and arranged her grada- 
tions of tone with something nearer an approach to strictly pictorial feli- 
city than we find in the other pictures. The ‘ Roll-Call’ is, I think, the 
best of the three. ‘Quatre Bras’ is even more ‘ anecdotical "—it is full of 
spirit and keenness of intention, but the want of intrinsic charm in the 
painting, its thinness, garishness, and mere surface-look cut down the 
claims of the picture rather seriously. It is true that Mr. Ruskin praised 
it in his ‘ Notes’ on the Royal Academy for the reverse of these things ; 
but Mr. Ruskin’s praise is sometimes as erratic as his blame. The canvas 
represents one of the hundred episodes of the field of Waterloo—a portion 
ofan English regiment of the line formed into a square in a trampled 
wheat-field, in the strong hot light of a June day, and being played upon 
by the French artillery and charged by cuirassiers and lancers. The best 
thing is the figure of a great French dragoon on the right, who has been 
brought down with his horse, and whose crash and confusion we seem to 
hear and feel. ‘Amazon’s work’ Mr. Ruskin calls this, and the phrase 
happily describes the boldness and intelligence with which Miss Thompson 
has rendered a movement she never can have seen. The red-coats, as they 
face us, are kneeling on the ground, taking the fire as best they can, and 
waiting to give back what they can with their fixed bayonets. M. Taine 
would probably find in the faces of the men an immense deal of the * psy- 
chological truth’ for which, in the absence of plastic qualities, he praises 
English art. One of the lads has burst out laughing at the sight of some 
down-toppling lancer who is out of our vision, and his comrade behind him 
is taking up his laugh with a quieter, more cautious smile, which is very 
handsomely rendered. It is to the frankness and vigor with which Miss 
Thompson manages such touches as these that she probably owes much of 
her success. The ‘ Balaclava’ seems to me the weakest of the three works, 
though the subject is cleverly chosen—representing as it does the remnant 
of the famous six hundred struggling back, shattered and dying, unhorsed 
riders and riderless horses, to the hill-crest from which they made their 
charge. Miss Thompson's coloring ‘strikes me as disagreeable and her 
manipulation as rather primitive ; but her work is full of intelligence and 
of a certain vivacity of feeling which, in a day when so many of the ingre- 
dients of painting have turned stale, ought to be very welcome.” 

—A brief history of the Turks (‘ Die Tiirken : kurzer Abriss ihrer 
Geschichte’), by Dr. Johannes Blochwitz, has just been published by 
Carl Habel in Berlin. In the space of 124 pages, 12mo, the growth 
of the Ottoman Empire is traced from its rise among the Altai Mts. 
to the proclamation of a Constitution and the failure of the 
Conference—in other words, to the eve of the present war between Tur- 
The narrative is very clear and orderly, and wholly 


new 


key and Russia. 
popular. Nothing like this sketch is to be found in German, the publisher 





N 


{ 


ation. 


states, and we certainly know of nothing like it in English 


encyclopedias. There are many reasons why an American should | 


terested in reading it, without reference to what the French would its 
* actuality The reasons given on pp. 52,58 for the decline of the 

under Soliman the Magnificent, beginning with the debasement of the civ 
service threugh appointments by favor instead of according to 1 { 
experience, and ending with the debasement of the currency mi ‘ 
ever-increasing extravagance of the administration, suggest a 

parallel between Turkey and the United States—a parallel, fort t 
which we have often had ocveasion to draw for our readers, Dr. Blochwit 
has endeavored to write without animus: if he shows any it is rather 
against the French than against the Russians, though in their dealings with 


~ 





the Grand Turk all the Powers have by turns afforded opportunity for 
satire. Ile also indulges sparingly in reflections and comment An ay 
pendix explains the meaning of the Turkish words which have obtained 
circulation abroad, such as firman, hat, imam, rayah, sandshak, et Mhe 
dates on p. 26 are the most glaring signs of the haste with which t! 

chure was put through the press. From the same house we have * Tur- 
kische Skizzen,’ a series of letters by ** Charikles,” who is des ed as 
combining in his person Western culture with the most intimate kKnowledse 
of the East. They describe, for the benefit of a female friend, his vovage 
from Vienna to Rustshuk, the trip thenee by rail to Varna, and the fur 
voyage to Constantinople. He professes to have started last May, on 
hearing of the dethronement of Abdul-Aziz ; and an’s ith and 
the dethronement of his successor occur while ** Charik s at the 
Golden Horn. These sketches have a literary rather than ay thas 
and though they are thought worthy of a place in the Jews , 
Streit-Fragen series, we cannot say that they shed much ligh 1 the 
Eastern Question. 

—Amid the many volumes of criticism or comment on the life and 
works of Moli¢re with which the French press teems of late, it is pl t 
to be able to note a book which shows that the memory of his great pr 
cessor is not in danger of being forgotten. In * Corneille 1 nu’ (New 
York : F. W. Christern) M. Jules Levallois, a townsman of the N 
poet, raises the standard of revolt against the commonplace rep ’ 
anthologies and dictionaries of literature of the same extracts and « i 
tions from the great works of literature. He shows that by deset > the 
beaten path, and exploring the less known of Corneille’s produ s, we 
shall find beauties only second to those ef his two or three great master- 
pieces. It is to the unknown—or rather the neglected—plays of Corneille 
that he draws our attention, and while he amply suceeeds in his main 
object, he is especially interesting in the incidental corrections of t who 
have dared to malign Corneille. He is particularly severe upon the mis- 
statements and inaccuracies of Voltaire, who, for instance, did not scruple 
to say that the last twelve plays of the poet were hissed, whereas it is a 
fact that few of his pieces had a greater contemporary success than some of 
these twelve. Voltaire could hardly be other than distasteful to so ardent 
an admirer of Corneille as M. Levallois, who finds in the ** Cid” the first 
French tragedy, in the ‘** Menteur” the first comedy, in ** Androméd 
the first opera, in the ** Toison d’Or™ the first fre ind in ** Don 
Sanche d’Aragon”™ the first romantic drama. M. Levalleis points out 
also Moliére’s indebtedness to Corneille, who was his precurser in the 
writing of simple and dignified French, and his preceptor in the com- 
position of comedy: while he at the same time explodes another of the 

It has hitherto been be- 


many legends which cluster around Moliére 
lieved that Moliére declared to Boileau his obligation 
especially to the ‘* Menteur,” without which he might perhaps have 
written comedies of intrigue like the ** Etourdi” and the ** Dépit Amou- 
reux,” but perhaps would never have composed the ** Misanthrope.” For 


con 
orneiile, and 


to 


this anecdote there seems to be no foundation whatever. 

—It was Mr. Kirk, in his * History of Charles the Bold,’ who tirst made 
the English public aware that there were two sides to the question as to the 
war with the Swiss in which his hero lost his life. The American historian, 
indeed, goes to the extreme of anti-Swiss feeling in pronouncing that 
people ** the strong, intelligent, hired bravos of a foreign potentate ”; the 
final result will probably be a view midway between this and the old blind 
Dr. Diindliker, of Zurich, has recently discussed the question 


admiration. 
‘Ursachen und Vorspiel der Burgunderkriege,’ 


in a brief treatise, entitled 
and M. Vaucher has given a summary and criticism of his argument in the 
last (March) number of the Revue Historique. Dr. Diindliker, of course, 
admits the share taken by Louis XI. in bringing the Swiss into collision 
with the Duke of Burgundy ; but he insists upon it that tis collision was 
by no means a gratuitous and mercenary thing on the part of the Swiss— 
that events were drifting that way even before any action on Louis's part. 











Wity of bad faith, and, 
Ha bach, pursued a harsh and aggressive 
in which, by the way, M. 


the influence of 


| ned whateve } reluctance f Charles to get involved 
SW the war was nevertheless a natural and justi- 
IVAN TURGENEF’S NEW NOVEL.* 


miukenryi t ‘ t= tl tppearance of whose new pro- 


ne that can be enlled a literary event. if 


essing of rey eWwers the author of * Daniel 

1) , { ert y the distinguished Russian whose name we 
‘ t e remarks, and who has now for some 

enamong th people who are condemned to know 

tt i ~. us one of the profoundest oft observers 

fascinating of story-tellers, It had been known for 

past that Ivan Turgenef was engaged upon a new novel, 

hw to | No planand purpose one of the most considerable of his 

ind the impatience of his admirers was increased by the fact 

in hil rs berng Tew the book would be for some time before 

be in ble. * Nov appeared in Russia during the first 

; it vear: but it has been translated into French with 

pers peuit ile With What degree ol accuracy We are unable 

t eu Sup pos hat as the translation was made under the 
‘ | uthor it is fairly satisfeetory This is a very good moment for 
a R iovel to appear—at least out of Russia. As a piece de cireon- 
f ' wine nothing except a Turkish novel which would be 

' Wel M. Turgenef’s own country the pros- 
rtain extent deadened the public ear to the 

f t ‘ clisinterested yet observant spec- 

» t | , We nagine the author will find the 

' } a 1 auick ned by ein lnstances, The 

nm ns, prospects, and characteristics of Russia form a great 
vi M. Turgenel’s literary a tivity has its place. This is all 

the! i that t] t of his new novel connects the work with 
el n the spectacle wl i we heara great deal about, and which is, 
perhay pe lv what appeals to our curiosity. The outside world knows 
iv of ‘ nee of certain ** secret societies ” in Russia, and 

} } f entert: ll ome people that their revolutionary agitation 

f ent embarrassment at home to keep the Government of the 
r m extending his conquests abroad. Of one of these seeret societies 
M. ‘I ef has givena picture, though it must be said that the particular 
association he describes hardly appears to be of a nature seriously to alarm 
the powers of order. Whether it is because it is a characteristic of his 
venit throw a sort of ironical light over all things—even to some 
extent over the things that have his deepest sympathy ; to see with peculiar 
vividness the n which human effort is comical, and helpless, and in 
effectual: or whether it is that revolutionary propagandism in Russia is really 
tor ! and youthful, and vague to be, as the phrase is, counted with ; 
certain it is, the impression left by Neshdanoft and Markeloff, by Ostrodumoff 
and Mashurina, even by Marianne and Solomin, is not so much of a sinister 
as a touching and melancholy, or even of a softly-exhilarating cast. Ivan 
Turgenet always shows his superiority in the choice of his subjects ; his 
themes are never conventional and stale ; he 1s certain to select a donnée 


which means and reveals something. He has shown this admirable in- 


tinet here—shown it much more strongly than by producing, as the men- 
ti f his subject may have suggested, a story of mysteries and surprises, 


excitements and ese He has approached bis ground on the moral and 


psychological side, and made,as is usual with him, a profound study of charac- 
te The vulgar capacities of the theme have not been taken advantage of, 
but the finer ones have been handled in a masterly manner. The author’s 


1 
r) | 


own in his deep perception of the fact that the clandestine 


movement of which he gives a sketch is particularly fertile in revelations of 
ter—that it contains inevitably the seeds of an interesting psychological 
d Hhe opposition of different natures convoked together by a com- 
n his ideal being one which appeals with peculiar force to youth- 
fu \ ompanied by a due share of that ‘* little knowledge ” which 
a ingerous thing; such, roughly speaking, is the subject of ‘ Terres 
Vierge 


Che story is a picture of a certain portion of the ‘*voung generation ” 


* ‘Terres Vierges” Par Ivan Tourguéneff 


r I Traduit par E, Durand-Gréville,’ 
Paris, 1877. New York: F. W. Christern ’ 


The Nation. 
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| the sturdy and practical type, who can bide his time. 
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in Russia, the generation of which we had a glimpse in * Fathers and 
and of which the “ nihilist” Bazaroff was so robust an exponent— 
the voung people of liberal instincts who find no legitimate channel of ex- 


Sons,’ 


pression, and who expend their ardor in aimless machinations, compounded 
in equal parts of puerility and heroism, The central figure in the present 
tale is a voung man named Neshdanoff, selected, like most of the author's 
central figures, on account of his being a particularly good subject for 
irony Ivan Turgenef’s heroes are never heroes in the literal sense of the 
word, rather quite the reverse ; their function is to be conspicuous as fail 
ures, interesting but impotent persons who are losers at the game of life 
The utmost that the heroic can hope for is to be obscurely embodied in 
some secondary figure whose quiet: robustness helps to satirize its compan 


ions. Upon M. Turgenef’s predilection for failures, losers at the game, 


his acute observation and extensive knowledge of them, there would be a 
great deal to Say ; in the eves of foreign readers he has almost made them 
We suspect that if they are not this, they 


are at least, in Russia, a very characteristic class of persons; though whether 


the Russian type par exce ence. 


such persons are always as interesting as the art of Ivan Turgenef renders 


them is possibly doubtful. Their interest, in his hands, comes in a great 
measure from the fact that they are exquisitely conscious of their short 
comings, thanks to the fine and subtle intelligence, that 


dency, with which he represents all Russians who are not positive fools and 


‘* subjective ” ten 
crotesqnes as being endowed. His central figure is usually a person in a 
false position, generally not of his own making, which, according to the 
peculiar perversity of fate, is only aggravated by his effort to right 
himself. Such eminently is the case with young Neshdanoff, who is the 
natural son of a nobleman, not recognized by his father’s family, and who, 
drifting through irritation and smothered rage and vague aspiration into 
the stream of occult radicalism, finds himself fatally fastidious and scepti 
esthetic "—more essentially an aristocrat, in a word, than any of 
He has not the gift of 


cal and *S 
the aristocrats he has agreed to conspire against. 
faith, and he is most uncomfortably at odds with his companions, who have 
it in a high degree—these types of ** faith * which surround Neshdanoff being 
most vividly portrayed. He accepts a place as resident tutor in the house 
of a certain Sipiagin, a liberal of the discreet and official sort, whose ideal 
of conduct, costume, and manner is the English country gentleman of 
large fortune, Parliamentary training, and ‘‘ progressive ” tendencies 
One of the features of the story is the contrast between the passionate fer- 
mentation of the four young revolutionists and the urbane and patronizing 
sympathy with progress of this happy proprietor, whose liberalism is hardly 
more than an affair of the toilet Marianne 
Sinetzkaia, who forms, with Neshdanoff, the connecting link between gen- 


, | 
g girls 


In his house lives his niece, 
teel society and the little group of propagandists. Turgenef’s your 
are always remarkable creations, and this striking figure of the young lady 
by birth, who is an ardent democrat by temperament and aspiration, is 
Like all Turgenet’s hero 
ines, Marianne,is both very original and very real ; never was there less of 
a portrait in pastel. She crops her hair short and keeps her own counsel ; 
very soon, of course, living under the same roof with Neshdanoff, the pre- 
ceptor of her little cousin, she discovers his propagandist affiliations 
and falls more or less in love with him. We say ‘‘of course”; but, 
in fact, in Turgenef’s novels events take the conventional 
and expected course; there is always some deeper complexity—some 
closer ‘‘twist.” Marianne and Neshdanoff exchange ideas and expres- 
sions of sympathy, admire each other greatly, become very intimate, 
and nocturnal interviews, At last they agree to leave 
the house together and throw themselves into the revolutionary movement, 
and they wander forth like brother and sister, hand in hand, like the Babes 
in the Wood, and take up their abode with a certain Solomin, a radical of 
(This Solomin is an 
admirable portrait.) There is something very beautiful and very character- 
istic of Turgenef in the idea of the mutual purity of these two young 
people. They have started on a wild-goose chase, and would be quite at a 
loss to say what they propose to do, and how they propose to do it ; but the 
delicacy of their enthusiasm is such that they do not even desire to possess 
each other, and in their moments of tenderest épanchement they only shake 
hands affectionately, like plighted comrades. 

There is another young man, Markeloff by name, a character directly 
opposed to Neshdanoff—a revolutionist whose perceptions are narrow 
and whose faith is absolute, so that his attitude 
powers and beliefs is very much that of a projectile emitted from a 
cannon-mouth. In his dogged, dusky, unlovely, but unshrinking and 
fatally consistent figure there is a certain tragic impressiveness. He 
has but one touch of inconsistency—he is in love with Marianne, and 


perhaps the great success of ‘Terres Vierges.’ 


never 


have secret 


towards constituted 
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he 


younger, handsomer, 


for a moment in apparent rivalry with the 
Neshdanoff. The 


the book is that in which his jealousy of Neshdanoff, who is engaged with 


therefore finds himself 


more agreeable finest scene in 


breaks out in the course of a jolting 


him in a common and sacred cause, 
drive which they take together at night. One has, of course, read Tur- 
genef to little purpose if one has not observed that the Russian character, 
as he portrays it, differs strikingly at a dozen points from that of other 
peoples with which we are more familiar ; but we remember no incident in 
Markeloff, in his 
wrath, suddenly reminds Neshdanoff of hisirregular birth, and declares that 
usual good luck 


and is felt in the 


all his novels that more forcibly illustrates this difference. 
his gaining Marianne’s favor is nothing, after all, but the ** 
This affront mortal 
keenest manner by Neshdanoff, who declares that it « 


is 


of the d—d race of bastards !” 
an only be washed out 


in blood, and prepares immediately to part company with his companion 


jut the latter has hardly uttered the words before he repents of them ; he 


entreats his rival to remain, and offers to go down on his knees and beg his 


This is a most extraordinary scene, and it is evident that the 


pardon 


author feels it to be such Neshdanoff shakes hands with his insulter, and 
that before three minutes were over the two were ad- 


the author explains 
all of 
mor” 


dressing each other with t/ee and thou, as if nothing had happened ; 


the 


seems to idea of ‘* he as 


f their 
in 


that Russians have not 


eloped as some other races, though im that very phase ¢ 


which prove 


ly dey 


characte up my Which this ‘ } iso throws light there is some thing very 


teresting, spontaneous, and human, 


We will not spoil the reader’s entertainment by disclosing the solution 
of poor Neshdanoffs difficulties further than to say that it is a solution 
to which Ivan Turgenef’s heroes have more than once resorted. Of 
course, his career receives the final tragic stamp: the ‘ wsthetic ” voung 


man, venturing to play with revolution, finds it a coarse, ugly, vulgar, and 


Very hap 
hy 


moreover very cruel thin the reality makes him deadly sick 


pily invented is the incident which completes his disillusionment is 
being brought home dead-drunk from a propagandist excursion among the 
peasantry, who have insisted on his proving himself a good fellow by swallow 
ing long draughts of their pestilent brandy. Marianne, who is not wsthetic 
nor addicted to hair-splitting, loses no illusions and we feel that she never 
The author leaves her with the excellent Solomin, in whom she finds 


the future, 


will. 


her proper counterpart as a type of one of the latent forces of 


in a country in which these will probably let themselves loose on a great 


Marianne, as we said, is very real so far as she goes; but we con- 


scale. 


fess that we find her the least agreeable of Ivan Turgenef’s young girls ; and 


this, we think, contrary to the author’s intention. She lacks sweetness 


and softness ; she is somewhat too acrimonious, too pert, in her dealings 


rin, her highly uncongenial aunt. The book contains a 


with Mme. Sipia 


great number of other figures, which we have not left ourselves space to 


pick out for « special commendation. Particularly good is the female devo 
tee of the ** 
but profoundly pure and sincere 
and she is privately in love with Neshdanoff, who never knows it and would 
be horrified if he were to do so; she is one of those intensely individual 


common cause,” Mashurina, who is big, ugly, and awkward, 


She has taken her diploma in obstetrics. 


figures which form Turgenef’s great strength. We must also pass over Mme. 
Sipiagin, the lady remarkable for her resemblance to Raphael's Dresden Ma- 
donna, who represents the feminine side of cultivated liberalism—represents 
it in a manner to make the reader shudder. We have seen the episode of 
Zimushka and Zomushka, the grotesque old couple living among their 
rococo coffee-cups and snuff-boxes, condemned as a hors @aurre—an ex 
The picture of 


their ancient superstitions, their quaintness, and mellowness and _ serenity, 


crescence ; but this strikes us as an inattentive judgment 


is intended as a dramatic offset to the crude and acrid unrest of the young 
radicals who come to see them ; it has a It 
Subtle intentions are far from want- 
f these in Ivan Turgenef 


‘* value,” as the painters say. 
is, moreover, very charming in itself. 
ing in ‘ Terres Vierges’; there are always more 0 
than even the acutest critic can gather together the threads of. In the pres- 
ent work they all throw into relief the author’s great quality—the union of 
of 


the deepest reality of substance, of fonds, asthe French say, with the most 


imaginative, most poetic, touches, 
« 


M. CERNUSCHI AND THE SILVER COMMISSION.* 
i i volume embraces the testimony given by M. Cernuschi before the 
United States Silver Commission, together with sundry short essays 
which have been heretofore published in other places and in differen 
and in our view is the clearest and most satisfactory of all his 


t lan- 
guages ; 
works. In the presence of interlocutors and a short-hand writer there is 


By Henry Cernuschi, author of ‘ Bi- 


* ‘Nomisma; or, * Legal-Tender 
1877. Pp 


Metallic Money.’’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Nation. 
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little room for the play of fancy. Aecordingly we miss the ery W 
is to be found in most of the author's writings, and wl to A Sux 
conceptions, is ill-suited to the stern re ire ts of ft ~ M \ 
The extensive knowledge of facts bearing upon the silver ques 
clear understanding of principles, possessed by M. Cernusc| r 
shown to the best advantage, and it is not too much t vi the a 
dant literature of the period has given us nothing mpara x 
pages in the way of practical popular instruct { ited 
Nobody else, perhaps, could tell us so well what ideas are | 
unexpressed, among the financiers and governors of the tw 
ence to the crisis in silver, or what are the real springs I 
potent Institutions as the Bank of France—knowledg \ 
importance to guide us in taking any steps whateve 
lation. 

Before the publication of M. Cernuschi’s « 
had been reached, among persons qualified ss 1 
upon one or two essential points—\ that it w lL not be w 
country to attempt the remonetization of silver vw 
action of some considerable part of the commen W i 
would be impracticable for us to remonetize it on hifferent isis 
regards its legal relation to gold) from that adopted or to by 
where. Upon those points bi-metallists an: { t s 
agreed, however widely they mav have differed frot f 
the advocates of the ** dollar of our fathers" in or out of Cong l 
both these points M. Cernuschi is emphatic, as w be show 
and the testimony of so eminent a defender of ! “ 
with the country at large 

M. Cernuschi’s first contribution to the Si ( 
mission is a detinition of money,  ** Money,” he says Sa Va i 
by law, to be a scaie of valuation and a valid t ler f pavinents 
proved to be confusing to Mr. Willard, of Mi who, bv \ 
pears to be rather a seeker after truth that plaintiff's \ 
mises. After a number of questions propounded by Mr. W 
to the point, Whence comes the value of money M. Cernus ‘ i 
**the Government gives no value to money” merely ets what? ‘ 
metals, shall be money, and leaves the regulation of their value their 


purchasing power—wholly to nature M. Cernuschi'’s dictum respectit 


silver and gold is substantially this : that it is practicable for gove ents 
a sufficient number of thei joining in convention to that end es } 
any legal relation whatever between the two metals tl wl ‘ 
convention remains in force there cannot possibly be any diffe 

relation between them We eall this a dictum 1 se it has neve 
proved by experiment. It is opposed to the teachings of the economists, 
and is, to say the least, a rash assertion, and 1 necessary to the 4 ses 
of bi-metallism, though M. Cernuschi esteems it the verv ] f tl d 
fice. The fact that both metals have uses outside of the se as n CY 
must always pull more or less strongly against any wide departure from 
their market relation; but it is perfectly safe to sav, as Dr. Soetheer does 
at page 31 of the volume before us, that if all nations would agree uj the 
ratio of 151g to 1, ** then for the present, and probably for a long period t 


i TE 


ome, a permanent and stable relation between gold and silver would be 


secured.” For all practical purposes this is sufficient. N ly desires to 
adopt a legal relation very widely different from the market relation, and 
the ratio of 1515 to 1 has this in favor of its adoption—that it already exists 


by law among seventy or eig millions of the most thriftv and intelligent 


clobe 


Assuming that 


people on the 
and 
orld cannot dis- 
the 


silve1 gold 


bi- 


are equally adapted to the uses of mone 


metallism is right 


ae vel 


pense with either except at heavy loss, M. Cernus next 8 

opinion that the United States will ga nothing, but lose much, by 
attempting to remonetize silver by separate action, and that to remonetize 
it on the old basis of 16 to 1 would be perfectly futile. Both these propo- 


sitions seem to have been distasteful to certain members of the Commis 
sion, for we find Senators Jones and Bogy frequently recurring to them and 
putting leading questions to the witness, who gives satisfactory reasons for 

that separate ac tion by the United States (sper ie payments 
1) would soon deplete the country of gold, the silver of both 


his belief, viz.: 


+ 


being restore 


Germany and France coming here to be exchanged for gold at the ratio of 
16 to 1, g the 
Another effect w 1 be to prevent any more United States bonds from 
being sold abr 
Europe, or until some strong guarantee is given for its fixity of value, 
Austria has been 


But to issue 


makin country silver mono-metallic and not bi-metallic. 


rule 
ad, for until silver regains its legal-tender character in 


foreign investors will not buy bonds payable in silver. 
compelled to make her new obligations payable in gold. 











lv payable in gold while silver is legal-tender among private 

»> keep up the distinction between the two metals, and to put 

fresh difliculties in the wav of bi-metaliism. The demand of the United 
ver for token currency has temporarily raised the price of that 

; ithe ** pat ] of last vear When this demand shall have 
| 1, M. Cernuschi apprehends that the price will again fall, and 
will be found we have praid too much for our new dimes and 


Pie Bland bill and the ‘*dollar of our fathers” are alluded to by M. 


Cernusehi as signs of national pride rather than of sound common sense. 


If the d 


ollar of the fathers (to wit, a coin containing 4121f grains of silver) 
< wanted 
cl 


as a matter of prevailing sentiment, it can be obtained by raising 
the weight of the gold dollar from 25.8 grains to 26.61 grains, which 
would make the ratio of the two metals 15'5 to 1, assimilating our ratio to 
that of a large part of the civilized world. Then France and the Latin 
Union would lend a ready ear to the suggestion for reopening their mints 
to silver, whenever specie payments are resumed in the United States. 
to be restored, the7influence of the United 
France will not reopen her mint. 
She will not expose herself to the loss of her gold by exchanging it for 
This is the reason why the Bank 
of France does not resume specie payments, although abundantly able to 
do so 
pay it out with the liability of having it replaced with silver éeus at a loss 
It would be better for the United States, M. Cernu- 
thinks, to keep her irredeemable paper than to buy the demonetized 


But if specie payments are not 
States upon those countries will be »iZ. 


German thalers on the basis of 1415 to 1. 
Her stock of gold is equal to her whole note issue, but she will not 


of 10 or 20 per cent. 
schi 
silver of Europe at the ratio of 16 to 1, with no assurance of being able to 
sell it again at so good a price, and with the probability of being compelled 
to sell it, in the exigencies of international trade, at a reduced price. 

The thing to be accomplished, and the only thing worth accomplishing, 
is to restore fixity of value to silver, to save to the world one-half of its 
currency, Which is now slipping away through the contradictory action of 
nations, and to bring about a monetary treaty of peace. In M. Cernuschi’s 
view, the public opinion of Europe is in a state to lend a ready ear to any 
suggestion from the United States for an international conference to re- 
monetize silver on the basis of 151g to 1, and he thinks that Germany 
would offer no resistance. Perhaps the Latin Union would act with the 
United States (if we restore specie payments), regardless of Germany and 
England. The Latin Union and the United States acting together would 
be strong enough, in the author's opinion, to serve as a balance-wheel for 
the world, having on the one side India and China silver mono-metallic 
and on the other England and Germany gold mono-metallic. 

A few minor points and suggestions of the author may be briefly no- 
ticed, M. Cernuschi thinks that the United States has the right to pay its 
5.20 bonds in silver, but that the exercise of such right at present would 
close the markets of Europe to the sale of any more of our bonds. He 
holds that the sole cause of the silver crisis is the German law of 1871, be- 
cause this law produced the action of the Latin Union limiting their coin- 
age of silver. If this limitation had not taken place, neither the increased 
production of the Nevada mines nor the lessened demand of India could 
have disturbed the parity of exchange between the two metals. The 
amount of demonetized German silver remaining to be sold he estimates to 
be equal to seventy million trade-dollars. In his opinion the United States | 
has been paying its interest-bearing debt too rapidly. If it had applied its 
resources to its greenback debt it might have resumed specie payments | 
many years ago. This statement being made in the presence of Mr. Bout- 
well, that gentleman enquired in what manner the French Government 
puts its loans upon the market ; to which M. Cernuschi replied that the 7 
French Government always deals directly with the public and never through 
bankers or syndicates. The ‘* Morgan loan,” so called, was made while 
Paris was besieged and the public service disorganized, and was only for a 
small amount. Finally, according to M. Cernuschi, the remonetization of 
silver on the basis of 16 to 1, as proposed by the Bland bill, will have the 
effect to give the United States three kinds of money, all of different values 
—viz., gold, silver, and greenbacks—and will warrant the establishment of 


a silver-room in New York alongside of the gold-room. 

Accompanying M. Cernuschi’s testimony is an elaborate plan for the 
resumption of specie payments by the United States, with an explanatory 
note prepared as an answer to one of the interrogatories of the chairman 
of the C This plan is deserving of. treatment in a separate 
article. 
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Mr. Higginsen for the execution of his ‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States” must be renewed for the idea of the present work, the 
second of the series. Tle has rightly conceived that the a«rrative sources 
of history can be made as clear and as interesting to the vouthful mind as 
‘Robinson Crusoe’: and happily the size of our continent, and the faet 
that three nationalities took a leading part in its discovery and settlement, 
combine to give a fascinating variety to the relations that are available, 
partly in the quaint English of the original, partly in that of Hakluyt and 
others, and partly in the sympathetic versions of medern scholars. Mr. 
Higginson’s selections, which begin with the Norse discovery of Vineland 
and end with the Puritans at Salem, have been made with great discrimi- 
nation, and often with a more subtle purpose than children, not on the 
lookout for historical ‘*side-lights,” will discover on the first or on the 
twentieth reading. The field covered is surprisingly wide for the size of 
the volume. Columbus, the Cabets and Verrazzano, Cabeza de Vaca, Car- 
tier, De Soto, Ribaut and Laudonniére, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Capt. John 
Smith, Champlain, Hudson, the Pilgrims and the Puritans, appear in 
chronological sequence, telling their own stories or celebrated by contem- 
chapter is introduced by a 


poraries and associates. Every book or 


statement of the authorities quoted, and brief foot-notes, not too 
numerous, explain the hard words and otherwise illustrate and 
correct the text. In short, the plan and the performance are 


admirable, and Mr. Higginson’s success with this early period ought 
to encourage him to out the intention expressed in his pre- 
face—viz., to with the tell 
their story down to the Revolution,” either in extracts like the present or 
in his own words, but we may hope by the former method. Regarding his 
‘History’ as a sketch, be will, we think, make the filling in for every 
period much more vivid by pursuing the course here begun, besides accus- 


carry 


** recommence Massachusetts eolonies and 


toming his young readers to historical research and comparisons, and ena- 
bling them to make use of any good library to gratify their curiosity be- 
yond the point to which he has gratified it. The innumerable memoirs and 
biographies of the statesmen of the Revolution, and the collections of our 
historical societies, furnish even too ample material for this purpose ; the 
labor of sifting and selecting will be great, but we hope that Mr. Higgin- 
son may find the heart and the leisure for it as well as the strength. 

The typography of this little volume is what it should be. We have re- 
marked but a single error—‘*‘ beware of ” for * because of,” in the explana- 
tory note on p. 333. The illustrations, as in the ‘ History,’ leave something 
to be desired. All but one of the seven full-page cuts could have been 
spared as purely imaginative, and at least a dozen others are open to the 
same objection. There is, indeed, something absurd in the illustration, on 
p. 63, of ‘* Verrazzano in Newport Harbor,” when on p. 60 the reader is 
warned that the authenticity of Verrazzano’s narrative is still in dispute 
among scholars ; the artist might at least have waited. The publishers, it 
seems to us, would have been more judicious it they had bestowed the cost 
of these superfluous woodcuts on the portraits, giving them the honor of the 
full page, and sparing no pains to make them as faithful as possible. We 
might easily, for instance, have had a heliotype from some one of the por- 
traits of Governor Winthrop, and fac-similes of old engravings of other 


worthies. 





The Gates of the Fast: a Winter in Egypt and Syria. By Henry C. 
Potter, D.D. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1877. Pp. 259)—There 
are some delusions which have taken such a hold upon the popular imagi- 
nation that it will require the continual reiteration by fresh witnesses of 
their falsehood to undermine their dominion. It is not superfluous, there 
fore, to quote Dr. Potter's fresh exposures of the disappointments in visit- 
ing Palestine : 

‘*It is perhaps a discreditable admission to make, but I must needs own 
that, during our stay in Jaffa, we did not visit the house of Simon the Tan- 
ner, the scene of Peter’s vision, etc. If only we could have forgotten 
Joppa’s history ; if we could somehow have eliminated from our recollec- 
tion the stubborn facts of Roman, and Norman, and Turkish conquests ; if we 
could have reasoned ourselves out of the unwelcome er that Vespa- 
sian, and Godfrey, and Saladin had, each in his turn, dispersed and pulver- 
ized every meanest habitation in the town, we might have found motive 
enough to go and look at something which was standing when Peter, looking 
westward, etc. But no; when Bertrand de la Broquiére, who visited Jaffa 
in the fifteenth century, has recorded that he found the city so utterly razed 
that no solitary wall or roof was left, and that his only shelter from the sun 
was a rude reed hut, even the most sanguine credulity must yield. Yet I 
think we felt a little bit ashamed when, meeting some of our fellow-voyagers 
at breakfast, we found that we were alone in our apathetic incredulity, and 
that one of them had lingered long enough to make a careful and graphic 
sketch, under which was written ‘The House of Simon the Tanner,’” | 

**One needs something exhilarating to sustain him amid the inevitable 
disappointments of first davsin Jerusalem ; for, familiar as one’s reading 
may have made him with allin the Holy City that is incongruous with its 
associations, yet the actual contact with those incongruities is inexpressibly 
siocking—I had almost written sickenin7. The Holy Sepulchre, the 
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